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in this issue .. . 


ITH this number, THE Mmwest QuaARTERLY rounds out its 

second volume and thus completes two years of publication. 
It seems obvious to the editors at least that this milestone has 
more significance than the mere issuance of the eighth consecutive 
number of our quarterly. In a very real sense, this publication has 
reached a kind of maturity, the basic evidence of which is contained 
in the table of contents in this issue. From its inception, it has been 
our aim to offer a broad selection of articles on various subjects 
of contemporary significance. Throughout our first year the editors 
found it necessary to seek out, humor, and cajole contributors, 
but we have now passed through that stage of development. This 
current number is made up entirely of unsolicited contributions, 
carefully selected from relatively abundant materials submitted 
to us over the past six months. The result, we think, is a broad 
variety designed to appeal to many diverse interests, 


Ir SEEMED entirely appropriate to the editors meeting on May 17, 
1961, to select as our first article for this issue an analysis of South- 
ern reaction to the May 17, 1954 decision of the United States 
Supreme Court. Freedom Riders were this spring beginning to 
write another chapter in this particular phase of current American 
history. Few American problems seem to occupy more space in 
newspapers and more time on television than violent events trans- 
piring in Alabama and Mississippi. The times seem to require 
a reasoned review of events over the last seven years preliminary 
and preparatory to what some observers have come to call the 
final act in the dramatic struggle for equality of treatment for all 
Americans. Fortunately JaMEs W. VANDER ZANDEN Offered us an 
article with just the reasonable perspective necessary. For the past 
seven years he has been a close student and observer of the tangled 
questions of American race relations, particularly in the South. As 
both student and teacher in Georgia and North Carolina, he has had 
many opportunities to study the problem at close range, and his 
articles have appeared in many distinguished American journals in- 
cluding The South Atlantic Quarterly, The American Journal of 
Sociology, and The Journal of the History of Ideas. Readers of 
THE Mipwest QuarTERLy will recall his discerning discussion of 
“Sit-Ins in Dixie” which appeared in our October, 1960, issue. He 
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is now assistant professor of sociology at Ohio State University 
and working on a textbook on American minority relations for 
Ronald Press. 


IT 1s A FAR CRY from the American South of 1961 to Greece of the 
fifth century B.c., but it is the contention of Felix M. Wassermann 
of the Division of Humanities at Kansas Wesleyan University, 
Salina, that the thoughts and political observations of Thucydides 
are as current and applicable today as they were 2,500 years ago. 
The editors agree substantially with Professor Wassermann. He 
has been a student of philology in general and of the great Greek 
historian in particular for more than forty years, a fact which has 
given him a great deal of satisfaction both intellectual and per- 
sonal and which on occasion has caused him some trouble. When 
he was traveling through Turkey about thirty-five years ago carry- 
ing a Greek copy of Thucydides, he was arrested on the coast of 
Asia Minor as a Greek spy. The Thucydides with his notes in it 
was considered prima facie evidence of his guilt, and he had “the 
more interesting than pleasant experience of spending two days 
in a Turkish jail” therefor. Last summer while hospitalized at 
Salina, Professor Wassermann and his surgeon fell into “such a 
lively discussion about Thucydides” that they both forget the medi- 
cal purpose of the surgeon’s visit. Professor Wassermann is a native 
of Mannheim, Germany, with degrees from Heidelberg, Munich, 
and Freiburg. He has held many academic posts at both German 
and American colleges and univerities, and he has been a member 
of the faculty at Kansas Wesleyan for the past decade. He belongs 
to the American Philological Association, the Modern Language 
Association, and the Classical Association of the Midwest and the 
South. His numerous articles and reviews on Greek drama, con- 
servative humanism, Burckhardt, von Humboldt, and Thucydides 
have appeared in English, German and Italian journals. 


AS ANOTHER CONTRIBUTION to the Centennial of Kansas statehood, 
we offer an extended verse treatment of the preliminaries to the 
Marais des Cygnes Massacre, one of the bloodiest chapters in the 
territorial history of Kansas, a crime perpetrated on May 19, 1858, 
by Charles Hamelton and his pro-slavery followers. Hamelton 
rounded up eleven Free State men and marched them to a ravine 
near Trading Post in Linn County where he lined them up before 
a firing squad. Five of the eleven were killed and five wounded. 
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The site is preserved today as a state memorial park. This massacre 
attracted immediate national attention and inspired the abolitionist 
poet John Greenleaf Whittier to write one of his most impassioned 
poems beginning with these lines: 


“A blush as of roses, where roses never grew! 
Great drops on the bunch grass, but not of the dew.” 


This selection is Part Five of a ten-part, book-length work by 
Bruce Cuter, a member of the English Department of the Uni- 
versity of Wichita. Part One appeared in this year’s Kansas 
Magazine; Part Two is included in Kansas Renaissance, an anthology 
of contemporary Kansas writing published this spring by Coronado 
Publications of Lindsborg, Kansas. Mr. Cutler is a Kansas poet 
who understands Kansas history and has a real feeling for the 
territorial period. The first edition of his The Year of the Green 
Wave (University of Nebraska Press) is sold out, and a second 
edition is already in print. Parts Three and Four of his Marais des 
Cygnes poem will be out, he hopes, by this fall. 


AMONG sTUDENTs of American literature the works of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne have stood out for many years as significant and sub- 
stantial parts of the American record. While students and lay 
readers find it easy to agree on the important place of Hawthorne 
in American letters, it is not nearly so easy for them to agree on 
what Hawthorne believed or meant or understood or wanted his 
readers to understand. Consequently, Nathaniel Hawthorne is 
still a controversial figure and a subject of continuing interest. 
From several manuscripts sent us dealing with aspects of Haw- 
thorne’s literary work, we have selected for publication in this issue 
a carefully written brief designed to show that Hawthorne was a 
transcendentalist. The author, Bruce R. McE.prerry, JR., is pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Southern California in Los 
Angeles. He is a native of Iowa with the A.B. from Grinnell 
College and the Ph. D. from the State University of Iowa at Iowa 
City, and he taught English and American literature at Wisconsin, 
Western Reserve, and the State College of Washington before going 
to California in 1946. His major areas of interest are the Romantic 
and Victorian periods in English literature and American literature 
generally. He has recently provided an introduction to a new 
edition of Mark Twain’s Contributions to The Galaxy (1868-1871), 
and he is also author of the introduction to a new edition of Hamlin 
Garland’s Boy Life on the Prairie, in the University of Nebraska’s 
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Bison paperbacks. This book is now in press, and Professor Mc- 
Elderry’s introduction to it originally appeared in the April, 1959, 
issue of The Educational Leader, predecessor to THE MImDwEST 
QuarTERLY. This summer Professor McElderry is working on a 
biographical-critical volume on Thomas Wolfe. He read his Haw- 
thorne article in slightly different form in the English II section of 
the Modern Language Association meeting in New York in 1958. 


Ir 1s ALMost as far from Nathaniel Hawthorne to Irwin Shaw as it 
is from Los Angeles, California, to Baltimore, Maryland. The edi- 
tors of THe Mipwest QuaRTERLY see no good reason for limiting all 
literary discussion to the works of dead authors, and therefore we 
were happy to receive an analysis of the work of an American 
novelist and short story writer who is still producing today. Wu.- 
LIAM STARTT, who teaches freshman English at the University of 
Maryland, was born in Baltimore and has resided there most of his 
life except for two years in Japan with the United States Army 
and several more during which he traveled extensively. His in- 
terests in literary criticism have centered around modern British 
and American fiction, but recently he has been engaged in con- 
siderable research in the relatively unknown literature of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. His contribution to this issue is the first 
instance in which this publication has ventured into the field of 
contemporary American literature. 


Two OF THE THREE poems in this issue (aside from Bruce Cutler’s 
Marais des Cygnes) are by writers new to THE MipwEsT QuARTERLY. 
MARION SCHOEBERLEIN has been writing since she was eleven years 
old and had her first story published at the age of thirteen. Her 
work has appeared in various literary magazines as well as Good 
Housekeeping and The Ladies’ Home Journal. She was included 
in the recent anthology Prismatic Voices (Falcon’s Wing Press, In- 
dian Hills, Colorado) which presented the work of about a score 
of contemporary artists. She has sold a number of children’s 
stories and is currently compiling a book of them. Her interest 
in poetry developed out of the discovery that she could express 
herself and her generation better in poetry than in prose. While 
she resides in Illinois, she confesses that her favorite place to live 
in the United States is New Orleans, 

Our other newcomer is Witt1AM Fox, Jr., of Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, a suburb of Cleveland, where he attended John Carroll 
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University during World War II. Later he was graduated from 
Miami University at Oxford, Ohio. His background is anything but 
academic: after a number of years as a Navy officer he worked 
as an industrial editor for the Ford Motor Company and moved from 
there into advertising as an account executive for Batten, Barton, 
Durstine, & Osborn, Inc. For over fifteen years he has been 
writing poetry, and his work has appeared in America Sings, An- 
thology of Ohio Verse, U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, American 
Weave, New Athenaeum and Flame. His poem, Weekend, which 
we publish here, “was born of the almost anaesthetic reawakening, 
as of a fighter after a knockout, that follows a frenetic week in the 
advertising business . . . when the realities of home, wife 
and child again assert their meanings and values against the 
harsh exigencies of a commercial world.” He has received awards 
from both the Ohio Poetry Society and the Louisiana State Poetry 
Society. 

Readers of our spring issue (April, 1961) will recognize E. H. 
TEMPLIN as the author of two short poems which appeared in that 
number. He is professor of Spanish at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles whose verse is appearing rather widely in 
American reviews and periodicals. 





Seven Years 
Of Southern Resistance 


James W. VANDER ZANDEN 


T HAS BEEN almost a century now since the end of the 

American Civil War, and yet many of the same symbols 
of conflict and tragedy that were manifest in the 1860's 
are in evidence again today. From one end of Dixie to the 
other—from the Potomac to the Rio Grande—a mass social 
movement has arisen in opposition to desegregation. 
Southern lawmakers, in response to the Supreme Court's 
school desegregation ruling of May 17, 1954, busied them- 
selves with legal alchemy, frantically searching for a mag- 
ical potion to escape its effects. Out of these congeries 
came some 250 new segregation laws. In state after state, 
officials threatened to close public schools rather than tol- 
erate integration. On the grassroots level white su- 
premacist groups, parading as “Citizens Councils,” mush- 
roomed across the heavily Negro-populated sections of the 
South, compelling Negro conformity through stringent eco- 
nomic sanctions. At Clinton, Sturgis, Clay, and Little 
Rock, belligerent, jeering, and menacing crowds milled be- 
fore desegregating schools. For many whites integration 
came to be viewed as no trivial matter but Armageddon it- 
self. 

Thus, even a century after Appomattox, the South re- 
mains in many respects a land set apart from the rest of the 
nation. Although it has developed a way of life in its es- 
sentials common with all America, its uniqueness is in- 
escapable. Nor has this been for want of sharp internal 
variations and contrasts. Certainly no American region, 
as shown by the studies of the late Dr. Howard W. Odum 
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of the University of North Carolina, possesses greater in- 
ternal diversity than the South. It is a diversity reflected 
in its historical background, geography, cultural composi- 
tion, economic structure, political and social outlooks, and 
interracial attitudes. In a word, the South is anything but 
the solid, monolithic entity that it is generally pictured. 
Still, pervading the whole there has been an internal con- 
sistency, an inner cohesiveness that has given the South- 
land its distinctive way of life. And central to this way of 
life in one way or another has always been the Negro. The 
1954 high court ruling placed in jeopardy a large segment 
of this way of life. 

In the seven years since the decision, the South has 
passed through three clearly differentiated phases in its 
resistance to school desegregation. The first period, from 
May 17, 1954, through May 31, 1955, was characterized by 
two coexisting themes. The first was a prevailing disbelief, 
“Tt won't happen!” The whole matter of desegregation ap- 
peared obtuse, remote, far off in Washington. For the 
most part, the mass of southern whites simply did not 
comprehend that desegregation could actually happen to 
them or to their communities. Perceiving the projected 
change in the southern race structure as undesirable and 
threatening, they magically denied the reality of the new 
situation, and to a considerable extent were capable of 
shutting it out from immediate focus. The second theme 
was characterized by an attitude of “buying time.” This 
thinking was most prevalent at the state governmental 
level. Among state leaders it was widely believed that 
some desegregation would be inescapable, and accordingly 
delay became their major tactic. Over-all, the southern 
scene tended to be quiet and calm—during the first year. 
Generally, southern leaders and newspapers reacted with 
restraint, and their comments were considerably tempered. 
New segregationist laws were added to the legal arsenal, 
but their number was limited. 
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Then, on May 31, 1955, the Supreme Court handed down 
its school desegregation implementation decree. It told the 
lower courts to be guided by “equitable principles” char- 
acterized by a “practical flexibility.” Defendant school 
districts were instructed that “a prompt and reasonable 
start toward full compliance” would be required. From 
across the South came slightly suppressed expressions of 
elation from officials at the nature of the decree. Of par- 
ticular joy was the failure of the Supreme Court to set a 
deadline for compliance. Some even called it “a victory 
for the South” and felt that the decree was the “mildest” 
possible without the high court’s actually reversing itself. 

The decree initiated the second phase of southern re- 
sistance marked by a tightening of sentiment throughout 
the deep and mid-South. The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People immediately followed the 
May 31 action by confronting 170 school boards in seven- 
teen states with desegregation petitions signed by local 
Negroes. The fictitious notion that “it can’t happen” was 
exploded. Among whites, adamant, diehard resistance be- 
came the order of the day. Compromise was being ruled 
out, while methods of resistance grew bolder. Citizens 
Councils, previously limited to a handful of chapters, 
sprang up in the heavily Negro-populated Black Belt areas; 
thousands signed Council membership cards; mass meet- 
ings were held; newspapers published the names of Negro 
signers of the petitions; and economic sanctions and social 
pressures were applied against these petitioners. Legisla- 
tors rushed some two hundred new laws on the books dur- 
ing this period in a desperate effort to find some legal gim- 
mick to circumvent the Supreme Court's ruling. 

A sharp undermining and narrowing of “the middle 
ground” occurred on the race issue. Alabama is a case in 
point. “Big Jim” Folsom, a colorful politician with the 
powerful support of labor, Negroes, and the “rednecks” of 
rural areas, was swept into the governor's chair in 1954, 
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amassing the greatest plurality in the state's history. Dur- 
ing his first two years in office he refused to take an out- 
and-out segregationist position despite sharp and bitter fire 
from many quarters. Then in 1956 Folsom ran for Na- 
tional Democratic Committeeman from Alabama. His 
opponent, Charles W. McKay, Jr., a staunch segregationist 
and political unknown, made Folsom’s race position his 
chief target. In the balloting Folsom was swamped 3-to-1. 

A number of factors operated to encourage whites in 
their belief that desegregation could be defeated. First, 
the nature of the Supreme Court’s implementing decree 
itself was probably of a sort that encouraged resistance ele- 
ments. It was widely recognized in all parts of the nation 
that the decree was a lenient one, with neither a hard-and- 
fast procedure for desegregation established nor a deadline 
for compliance set. Many quarters of the South viewed the 
decree as one in which the Supreme Court had “backed 
down” from its original ruling, despite the fact that the high 
court had reiterated its initial stand. If such an interpre- 
tation were correct, it would logically follow that the high 
court might “hedge again in the future,” leaving the orig- 
inal decision worth little more than window-dressing for 
foreign nations. Furthermore, the court permitted con- 
siderable leeway, leaving resistance forces grounds for 
maneuvering. 

Second, within months of the 1955 implementing decree, 
this first factor was coupled with a number of actual suc- 
cesses for staunch outright resistance. Most prominent was 
Milford, Delaware, where schools were de-integrated in 
the face of a sharp segregationist outbreak. “Nothing hap- 
pened” to the insurgents here or elsewhere. The “risks” 
attendant on “defiance” were minimized; Washington an- 
nouncing a policy of leaving it in the hands of the states. 
Thus, the segregationists could rationalize, “We have noth- 
ing to lose and everything to gain.” 

Third, the white South was battling from a position of 
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strength, at least in the short run, and it knew it. The state 
governmental machinery and resources were at the dis- 
posal of the whites who were in a position to use them if 
they so chose to maintain segregation. Washington with 
its vast federal machinery and resources was the only ad- 
versary that could successfully defeat the South in its 
resistance efforts. And Washington was neither prepared 
to take—nor was the nation at that time prepared to sanc- 
tion—such action, which probably short of troops, could 
not compel compliance in the face of a solid, united South: 
thus the repeated cries echoing throughout the region for 
“southern unity.” If this were not power enough, Black 
Belt whites, although in a minority, possessed the economic 
power through their control of the Black Belt economy to 
compel Negro subjection. 

Fourth, southern politicians found it expedient to take 
the segregationist course, because it meant votes. And 
though many southern whites may have been pessimistic 
as to ultimate victory, a goodly number hoped to the con- 
trary and placed their trust in men, who, “come hell or high 
water, would fight to preserve “the southern way of life.” 
In this regard it was probably not accidental that “politics” 
was the event triggering the movement of Florida, Arkan- 
sas, and Texas into the resisting column in 1956. 

There tended to be a leveling out of resistance at the 
plane reached by the fall of 1956. The situation was a 
bleak one for integrationists. By the third anniversary of 
the Supreme Court's original ruling, Negro Congressman 
Charles C. Diggs (D-Mich.) could lament: 


We cannot point to one instance of submission by Mississippi, 
Georgia, South Carolina, or Alabama to the Supreme Court’s three- 
year-old decision outlawing school segregation. There is little ques- 
tion that the Deep South has won the First round in the battle for 
compliance with the decision of May 17, 1954. 


The school desegregation battle seemed _ stalemated. 
Within this context the Little Rock drama unfolded, initi- 
ating the third phase in southern resistance in late 1957. 
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Little Rock will probably prove to be the decisive battle 
between school integrationists and segregationists, the 
turning point of the struggle. A historic precedent was 
inevitable. The issue posed by Arkansas Governor Orval 
Faubus was whether a governor could use the National 
Guard, the ultimate coercive instrumentality of the state, 
to enforce segregation. It was an issue that could not be 
compromised. Either a governor could or he could not. 
If Faubus had succeeded in thwarting the Federal court 
order through armed intervention, this would have consti- 
tuted a powerful blow against court ability to work social 
change in the area of race relations. By the same token, 
a new, powerful weapon, the National Guard, would have 
been established as a de facto instrument of southern oppo- 
sition. On the other hand, if the national administration, 
the only power capable of reversing the course of develop- 
ments, intervened, it would have been the first time it had 
directly acted to enforce the 1954 ruling. 

As developments unfolded, Little Rock confronted segre- 
gationists with defeat and set the stage for accommodation 
to desegregation. Four crucial ingredients revolving about 
Little Rock contributed to this situation: First, the inter- 
vention of federal troops served to demonstrate that the 
full resources of the federal government stood behind the 
courts in enforcing the desegregation rulings. That it 
would do so had not always been clear. President Eisen- 
hower had repeatedly refused in his news conferences to 
commit himself to the employment of coercive remedies in 
enforcing the school ruling. At a news conference on Au- 
gust 31, 1956, he had stated: “I believe we have got to have 
good will and understanding for all. We are not going to 
settle this thing [school desegregation] finally by a great 
show of force and arbitrary action.” Some two months 
prior to Little Rock, on July 17, 1957, Mr. Eisenhower de- 
clared: “I can’t imagine any set of circumstances that 
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would ever induce me to send federal troops . . . into 
any area to enforce the orders of a federal court. - 

Little Rock succeeded where all the pleas of the te 
grationists had failed, namely the direct involvement of 
the president and the federal administration in the school 
question. Repeatedly, the president had come under fire 
from civil rights proponents for what was asserted to be his 
“aloofness” on the issue. Faubus compelled the president 
to enter the arena. It seems clear from the course of de- 
velopments at Little Rock that the president had little 
choice but to use the powers of his office to back up the 
court. For emphasis, he further used radio and television 
to carry his case to the nation. 

Secondly, Little Rock severely undercut segregationist 
efforts to delay desegregation through various evasive ma- 
neuvers. In emergency court sessions on September 12 
and 29, 1958, the Supreme Court dealt with the Little Rock 
school board’s plea for a cooling-off period. The high court 
accepted the arguments of the Justice Department and the 
NAACP that declared constitutional rights cannot be per- 
mitted to yield to violence. It ruled that states cannot 
employ “evasive schemes” to keep public schools segre- 
gated. This, the high tribunal said, applies to state support 
of private segregated schools “through any arrangement, 
management, funds or property’ of public schools. 

The net effect of this development was to quicken the 
pace of desegregation. What had previously promised to 
be an extended period of litigation, with evasive legislation 
being overturned piece-by-piece, was to a considerable ex- 
tent forestalled. In this context, Roy Wilkins, executive 
secretary of the NAACP, is probably correct in asserting 
that Governor Faubus proved to be a “valuable enemy.” 
Little Rock speeded the process whereby “evasion” was 
brought to a head and dealt with. It made possible the 
complete debacle of Virginia’s program of “massive resist- 
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ance” within a mere two years. This would hardly have 
been a realistic NAACP prospect prior to Little Rock. 

Thirdly, Little Rock probably strengthened the hand of 
the “law and order” forces within the South. Little Rock 
clearly posed the alternative: compliance versus “mob 
rule.” And although a good many southerners may find 
integration distasteful, they are not prepared to counte- 
nance violence. “Law and order” has found especially 
powerful support among the southern urban middle 
classes. 

Fourthly, “law and order” subsequently became linked 
with another great issue, sharply defined by Little Rock. 
With the Faubus action closing Central High School to 
block integration, the issue of the fate of public education 
clearly emerged. It was highlighted again in the fall of 
1958 when Norfolk, Charlottesville and Front Royal, Vir- 
ginia, closed their schools in the face of court integration 
orders. Integration versus no public schools became the 
new focus. Given such a choice, otherwise staunch segre- 
gationists have frequently cast their lot with integration. 

Confronted with the situation posed by Little Rock, the 
white South in essence had two alternatives: One, it could 
intensify its resistance efforts and search for new weapons. 
Two, it could begin the process of accommodation to de- 
segregation. The first course would imply a continuation 
of the second stage, diehard resistance and refusal to com- 
promise. By virtue of the new situation, legal avenues 
for the total and more or less permanent blocking of school 
desegregation had been effectively closed with the possible 
exceptions of abolishing the educational system or estab- 
lishing private schools supported by private financial sub- 
scriptions. 

To abolish formalized education would entail flaunting 
a well established value, the premium placed upon learning 
and academic achievement. By the same token other 
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cherished values would be jeopardized. In contemporary 
America the chief instrumentality for realizing upward 
mobility is education. Likewise the foundations of a com- 
mercial, industrial, and technological society rest upon edu- 
cation from its bookkeeping skills to its medical practices. 
Thus values generally ranked more highly in the valuative 
hierarchy than a segregated school system were at stake, 
and accordingly the actual abandonment of education was 
not generally defined as an appropriate course. A private 
school system involves similar risks. It is questionable if 
any large-scale private school system would be economi- 
cally feasible. The fate of Raney High School in Little 
Rock testifies to the difficulties involved. After one year, 
the segregated white high school, established after the 
closing of the city’s public high schools, closed because of 
“financial difficulties.” Furthermore, the constitutional 
fate of such schools, when financially divorced from all 
state assistance, still remains to be determined. 

Extra-legal instrumentalities, most particularly violence 
and armed resistance, offered another means of blocking 
desegregation. However, here again other cherished val- 
ues would be jeopardized, because the population at large 
tends to disdain and abhor rioting, violence, chaos, and 
disorder. Furthermore, Little Rock gave ample testimony 
to the fact that force would be met if necessary by force, 
and that the South could not successfully match the nation 
asa whole. And if the South needed a reminder, memories 
of the Civil War still haunted the region. 

The South accordingly moved in the direction of the 
second alternative and began the process of accommoda- 
tion to school desegregation. Virginia is a case in point. 

James Lindsay Almond, Jr., a fire-and-brimestone orator 
of the old school, became governor of Virginia in January, 
1958. Before that, he had served eight years as attorney 
general, leading that state’s lengthy, involved court fight 
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to preserve segregation. Almond had been a vigorous 
leader in his commonwealth’s “massive resistance’ pro- 
gram. Campaigning for governor he declared: “There 
can be no surrender . . . I am willing to continue 
the fight to the last ditch, and then dig another ditch. 
If we yield one inch we are lost forever. 
There can be no compromise with principles, there can be 
no middle ground that will provide an avenue of escape. 

Within one year and a month Governor Almond stood 
before his one hundred-member House of Delegates and 
the forty-member Senate of Virginia, called into emergency 
session by him. “Massive resistance” had collapsed in state 
and federal courts. Seven Virginia public schools opened 
February 2, 1959, on an integrated basis. Although his 
speech was elaborately embellished, paying homage to the 
cause of “massive resistance,” Almond essentially declared: 
The maintenance of completely segregated public schools 
is no longer possible in Virginia. Suit after suit has closed 
all avenues of escape. The choice now is some integration 
if public schools are to be maintained or no public schools 
if total segregation is the goal. Significantly, Almond cast 
his lot with the public schools. He carried the legislature, 
but by a razor-thin margin of one vote. In subsequent 
speeches Almond explained: “I tell you now that we can- 
not overthrow the federal government, and we cannot re- 
verse a final decree of a federal court.” No mistake could 
be more costly, he argued, than to “succumb to the blan- 
dishments of those who would have Virginia abandon pub- 
lic education and thereby consign a generation of children 
to the darkness of illiteracy, the pits of indolence and de- 
pendency and the dungeons of delinquency.” 

Southern leaders no longer spoke with the same opti- 
mistic note of the previous few years. On June 1, 1955, 
the influential and respected Richmond (Va.) News 
Leader in editorial candor had outlined southern strategy: 
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To acknowledge the court’s authority does not mean that the 


South is helpless. . . . Rather, it is to enter upon a long course 
of lawful resistance; it is to take advantage of every moment of 
the law’s delays. . . . LitigateP Let us pledge ourselves to 


litigate this thing for 50 years. If one remedial law is ruled in- 
valid, then let us try another; and if the second is ruled invalid, 
then let us enact a third. 

Within some three years, not fifty, its editor, James J. Kil- 
patrick, acknowledged that “the laws we now have on the 
books have outlived their usefulness. . . .” Kilpatrick 
called for new laws, “for new weapons and new tactics,” 
but he admitted that some integration was inevitable within 
Virginia. 

In early 1956, Mississippi Governor J. P. Coleman de- 
clared in his inaugural address: 

I know and you know that while there is no magic remedy for 

the Supreme Court decisions, there are multiplied means and 
methods, all perfectly legal, by which we can and will defeat inte- 
gration of the races in our state. 
Within two years he told Mississippians that they stood 
“legally naked and legally defenseless” in the fight to re- 
tain segregation despite that state’s arsenal of new laws. 
He urged the legislature to enact a pupil-assignment law 
on the order of North Carolina, in effect admitting that 
some desegregation was in prospect for Mississippi. 

It is becoming increasingly clear, as recent developments 
in Georgia have confirmed, that the South is moving to- 
ward accommodation to school desegregation. Faced with 
defeat in blocking integration, southern leaders are begin- 
ning to tell their constituents, “We have done everything 
possible to prevent desegregation. We can do no more. 
We are now confronted with a situation where we will have 
to accept a number of Negroes from time to time in some 
of our white schools. But we will do all in our power to 
make certain that such Negroes will be held to a minimum. 
We will maintain our southern way of life.” In effect, this 
leadership is making school desegregation palatable to the 
white citizenry. They can redefine school desegregation 
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in terms which makes it no longer equivalent to social 
equality. 

Thus, despite continuing southern efforts to stall and 
resist desegregation of the schools, it is nevertheless un- 
deniable that the chief battlements in defense of segrega- 
tion have been seriously and irredeemably breached. The 
1954 Supreme Court school ruling laid the legal basis for 
the transformation. Little Rock was the crucial battle in 
realizing the decision. Other battles still remain to be 
fought, but mandatory school segregation has been 
doomed. 


Black Feathers 


MARION SCHOEBERLEIN 


They moved our town out. 
They tore up our sun. 

They came like black feathers 
And destroyed our sleep. 

But in one Negro’s eyes 

Was a silent, beautiful storm 

I shall always remember as 

He handed us a pitcher of water 
The day we moved. 


Thucydides: 
Our Contemporary 


FEeLix M. WaAssERMANN 


VEN in those years when it was a fashion to disparage 
the Graeco-Roman foundations of our Western civili- 
zation, Thucydides held his own as the originator of the 
objective and scientific approach to the facts and forces of 
political history. Thus has come true the proud assertion 
of a writer living two and a half thousand years ago that 
his work would survive as ktema es aei, a book never to lose 
its usefulness to those concerned with the understanding 
and the handling of public affairs. There are not many 
today who can enjoy the pleasure of reading in the original 
Greek his strikingly powerful language in which many of 
our basic political concepts have been expressed for the 
first time. He had first to find or create the words, easily 
available to the political thinkers of the next generation 
such as Plato and Aristotle, to make clear to himself and to 
communicate to others his intense and penetrating thoughts 
about anthropeia physis—human nature—in politics, and, 
as we know, he was hard reading already for his fellow 
Greeks. However, since Thomas Hobbes, who obviously 
saw in Thucydides a kindred mind, there have been several 
good English translations which convey the essentials of 
his thought and style. 

His topic, the Peloponnesian war between the two com- 
peting power systems of Athens and Sparta in its hot and 
cold stages, and the road of the polis and arche of Athens 
from Periclean leadership to the struggle of the demagogues 
and from Panhellenic hegemony to the unconditional sur- 
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render of 404 B. c., seems far away from our own interests 
in this seventh decade of the twentieth century when the 
entire Thucydidean world from Syracuse to the Bosporus 
can be covered in two hours of flight. To be sure, the 
Greeks of the fifth century ns. c. were such interesting spec- 
imens of the human race that their way of acting and think- 
ing has not completely lost its appeal. Yet the unique mod- 
ernity of Thucydides goes far beyond his uncommon ability 
as a narrator of contemporary history in which he partici- 
pated first in a responsible political position and then as an 
observer with good contacts to both sides. What matters 
more is that he embodies to an exceptional degree the 
Greek genius for combining keen observation of actual facts 
and conditions with insight into the underlying forces and 
general laws. His analysis of the typical situations and at- 
titudes offers surprising parallels to the student of modern 
history and political science. He would have agreed with 
Cicero’s famous definition historia vitae magistra—history 
as the master of life. However, the Greek thinker warns 
against the belief in the mechanical recurrence of historical 
situations. He recognizes the infinite complications of 
political psychology, or as he calls it, anthropeia physis, 
with all its imponderable and incalculable factors. Con- 
sidering his History as source of advice, not a book of rules, 
for his younger contemporaries and those with political in- 
terests in the coming generations, he dwells equally on the 
element of necessity, the ananke, and of free and respon- 
sible decision in the field of political leadership. 
Thucydides is neither a political scientist nor a political 
philosopher, although in his century (as can also be seen 
in his older counterpart, Herodotus ) there is not yet a clear- 
cut separation between history and the two neighboring 
fields. The historical conditions and events which he de- 
scribes are never to him only material or example of the 
general laws; and no matter how thoroughly he investigates 
and formulates these laws, he always recurs to their em- 
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bodiment in the particular case, in a kind of anticipation of 
the Aristotelian approach. He is not concerned with ad- 
justing or forcing the realities to an imaginary ideal. His 
ideal, if we may use this word at all, he sees in the superior 
master of practical politics, in a Pericles, or even in out- 
standing men of the opposite camp such as the Spartan 
Brasidas and Hermocrates of Syracuse. The concept of 
the philosopher king was left to the man whom we may call 
the continuator and transformer of Thucydidean thought 
in the next generation, Plato, who came from the same 
aristocratic society as Thucydides and must have met the 
returned exile after the end of the war. Without ever men- 
tioning Thucydides by name, Plato wrote quite a few pas- 
sages in his political philosophy which complement or reply 
to the Thucydidean position. 

The impressive picture he gives of Pericles and his way 
of solving the difficult task of strong leadership within the 
framework of a democracy leaves no doubt who was Thu- 
cydides’ paragon when he, as was becoming to a young 
nobleman of his abilities and interests, entered a political 
career. This came to an end when, in 424 B. c., as one of 
the ten commanding officers, he failed to check the Spartan 
advance in Thrace and in consequence had to change the 
role of leading citizen for the enforced leisure of a noble- 
man in exile. The end of the war allowed him to return to 
his native city whose defeat he had anticipated as an incor- 
ruptible observer of her strength and weakness alike: “I 
am more worried about our own shortcomings than about 
the plans of our enemies,” as he significantly says through 
the mouth of his greatest statesman. Stern and reserved, 
the noblest embodiment of what Aristotle in his Nico- 
machian Ethics was to present as the type of man with a 
great soul, Thucydides, who tells us so much about his 
times, keeps silent about his own life; anything personal 
about himself (and about the other participants in the great 
drama of history) has been left out. This strict concen- 
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tration upon the political and military aspects of the suicidal 
Panhellenic war, in contrast to the colorful and dramatic 
openmindedness of Herodotus, has produced a work of un- 
surpassed intensity. This rigid exclusion of well nigh every- 
thing not related to the major political theme has been re- 
gretted. But this first genius of specialization, akin in his 
approach to the contemporary scientists of the Hippocratic 
school, could not help expressing his passionate and relent- 
less search for the facts and forces of history except by 
sacrificing the liveliness of the foreground to the depth of 
analysis. That this unique concentration upon the reflec- 
tive aspects of history is a result of purpose rather than lack 
of narrative ability, will be called into doubt by no one who 
has read his report on the attack on Plataea, the great epi- 
demic of 429 z.c., and especially his Sicilian Expedition, 
which reads like a monograph within the major work and 
which, in the dramatic force of its presentation, has few 
equals in the historiography of any period. 

Thucydides in one of the few passages not exclusively 
dedicated to the presentation and analysis of political and 
military events, explains his ideal and method in achieving 
the objective truthfulness of the facts and the indirect ob- 
jectivity of the speeches which he, like many other histo- 
rians in his wake, inserts both as an aspect of political reality 
and a means of reflection. Allergic to all external brilliancy 
—which was a major point of his not unbiased objections 
against his predecessor, Herodotus—he appears as a pains- 
taking, searching, and slow worker. It would be hard to 
discover any superficial notes or observations in his History. 
That does not mean, however, that he would not have re- 
thought and re-written some passages, if some sudden in- 
terruption, probably his death, had not stopped him even 
in the middle of a sentence while reporting the events of 
411 B.c. At an age without research libraries or modern 
means of communication and recording, it took obviously a 
long time to find out the particular facts and to establish 
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their interconnections when the writer had to deal with 
events taking place in areas so far distant at that time as 
Sicily and Asia Minor. While we know from Thucydides’ 
introduction that he started taking notes from the beginning 
of the war, we are left on our own to determine at what 
date, or even what stage of his development as a historical 
thinker, the various passages of the History were written 
or re-written. Since the great German philologist, Eduard 
Schwartz, in a thought-provoking book called forth interest 
in the so-called Thucydidean Question forty years ago, 
there has been a lively discussion among scholars concern- 
ing the dating, composition, and unity of this History as it 
has come down to us in its unfinished condition. While 
some believe that all the essential parts were written after 
404 s. c., when the fall of Athens permitted him to see all 
the previous events in their right perspective, others have 
found in the History a not yet definitely integrated collec- 
tion of passages dating from a period ranging over as much 
as two decades and, in consequence, offering an interesting 
picture of the various stages in the growth of Thucydidean 
thought. 

No matter what part of his work we take up, we are im- 
pressed by certain features of style and thought which char- 
acterize him unmistakably, though with varying emphasis, 
throughout the different stages of his evolution from the 
observer of the facts to the thinker about the laws of his- 
tory. At the core of all lies his approach to the phenomena 
of politics, society, and human nature in general, as a scien- 
tist who is concerned with seeing and understanding the 
world as it is, not as a moralist who either wants to improve 
it or measure its deficiencies against an ideal. Again and 
again Thucydides warns against the deceptive lure of illu- 
sions, daydreams, and hopes. The stern laws of the political 
struggle for either liberty or domination follow their own 
inherent necessities as do the laws of nature, not subject to 
either moral claims or the interference of the gods. “It 
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does not matter,” he says in a representative passage, 
“whether the actions of the others are morally right or 
wrong, but that our own actions are politically correct.” 
That does not mean that Thucydides is an atheist or an 
immoralist. Far from any pseudo-romantic and pseudo- 
Nietzschean glorification of the Wille zur Macht, Thucyd- 
ides, like Machiavelli and Guicciardini in the Renaissance, 
describes and analyzes state and society as he observes them 
in an age of crisis, upheaval, and war, and he presents suc- 
cess or failure, in a variety of stages, in those who in re- 
sponsible positions are called to appraise and to control the 
people and the situation. Repeatedly, through the most 
effective medium of the speeches which underscore the 
significant issues and events, he stresses as the basic factor 
in international relations the trinity of deos, time, and 
ophelia: the concern with security, prestige, and the mate- 
rial concomitants of power. Closely related is the equally 
ageless issue of might and right in foreign policy as well as 
in the dealings of a sovereign power with the nominally 
allied satellites of its own system, as illustrated by one of 
the major topics of the History: the position of Athens as 
the head of her vast alliance, respected and feared, but not 
trusted and loved, and, as he does not fail to point out 
through the mouth of Pericles, a polis tyrannos, an object 
of hatred in the eyes of her subjects as the unavoidable con- 
sequence of her very strength. The eternal questions of 
justice and power, of might and right among states of un- 
equal political and military strength, which played such a 
vital part in the Hellenic world of Thucydides’ age, he sums 
up in one of his most striking passages: “In politics the 
strong do what they can, and the weak, what they must.” 
Thus we find among his most impressive themes the tragedy 
of the small independent polis, most typical product of the 
Hellenic genius in politics, crushed in the merciless fight 
of greater power systems with the concomitant intertwin- 
ing of war and civil war. There is, described as well as 
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analyzed, the fate of Plataea, the loyal ally of Athens, and 
of Mytilene, the subject-ally trying to change sides at the 
wrong moment; of Melos, the little island-city in a key loca- 
tion, which in vain claims the right to neutrality in the gen- 
eral conflict; finally of Corcyra, Western outpost of conti- 
nental Greece, where the war of the powers is intensified 
through the hatred and violence of civil war. 

It is the ruthlessness of this civil strife which has made 
Thucydides write his most impressive analysis of the as- 
pects of a society where the traditional moral standards and 
restraints have given way to the reckless dynamism of the 
cult of violence. It looks like a report on the blessings of 
our own century when we read: 

Extreme radicalism came to be considered proof of loyalty, mod- 
eration, on the other hand, a pretext for cowardice . . . The 
wild radical was trusted, his opponent suspected. Party loyalty 
prevailed over the ties of blood. Revenge was prized more highly 
than one’s own avoidance of suffering. Pretending to serve the 
commonwealth, they looked at it as their prize. Striving to get the 
upper hand by any means, they committed the most atrocious deeds. 

If we see here the consequences of restrained pleonexia 
and philotimia, greed and ambition, within the polis in the 
throes of party violence, the Melian Dialogue reflects the 
growing anarchy in the relations between states. In a way 
which recalls the contemporary drama of Euripides, the 
two opponents present their positions, although the narra- 
tive makes clear enough that, no matter what the merit of 
arguments and counter-arguments, the Melians have no 
choice except either death or unconditional surrender to 
the overwhelming power of Athens. Whatever points they 
advance about the claims of honor and the duty to preserve 
an age-old independence, about the moral backing of their 
fight for freedom in the Hellenic world and the military 
help to be expected from Sparta, about the possible turn of 
fortune and, finally, the interference of the gods as cham- 
pions of a just cause: all these objections are met by the 
ironically cold matter-of-fact replies of the Athenians (with 
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their double overtones of tragic irony if we assume that the 
Melian Dialogue was written after the catastrophe of 404 
B. c. had taught them what it meant to be on the losing side 
in the ruthless game of power). The moral imponderables 
of good will, righteousness, and even their own past merits 
for the common cause of Greece are discarded by the 
Athenians to whom there can be no talk of rights except 
among equals in power; and they consider it a sign of their 
own moderation if they allow a powerless little state, which 
they might destroy, to survive as a satellite of their empire. 
As regards the gods, they are with the greater battalions, 
as we learn here for the first time: 

We assume of the gods, as we know of men, that by the force of 

a natural law they rule whatever they get within the reach of their 
power. We have not made this law nor have we been the first to 
use it, we just make use of it as something which we have inherited 
and which we shall bequeath to all time to come. We know that 
you, and anybody else, in the same position of power would act 
exactly as we do. 
Thucydides leaves it to his reader to draw his own conclu- 
sions. As usual, he refrains from passing any moral judg- 
ment. His concern is with presenting the realities of power 
in action without the embellishment of emotional catch- 
words. His approach is akin to the detached and level- 
headed diagnosis and prognosis of the scientist (as we see 
it in some contemporary writings of the Corpus Hippo- 
craticum), viewing and describing the ills of the body 
politic in crisis as a natural if unpleasant aspect of anthro- 
peia physis, social psychology, as we would call it. 

The Melian Dialogue illustrates Thucydides’ way of pre- 
senting the essence of a political situation or system by 
turning his reader into a participant in the political drama 
as enacted before his eyes and ears. Thus we have in his 
History about two dozen major discourses by leading poli- 
ticians such as Pericles, Cleon, Nicias, Alcibiades, and their 
counterparts in Sparta and Syracuse, as well as by less or 
non-individualized spokesmen of their cause or country. 
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To many modern readers the concentrated political wisdom 
of these speeches is of greater interest than the report on a 
war whose details have a stronger appeal only to students 
of ancient history. Of course, the Thucydidean speeches 
are not exact records of all that was said on a particular 
occasion (most of which would not have been worth record- 
ing anyhow). Yet, in line with Thucydides’ own remarks, 
they have the higher authenticity of presenting, without the 
irrelevant concomitants of an actual speech, the essentials 
of a political situation, system, character, or personality, the 
idea and archetype of the ageless laws and rules of politics 
behind the time-bound and transient phenomenon of the 
particular occasion. 

We all know what a powerful factor the spoken word is 
in any political system where the executive depends on the 
political and moral backing of the people. In addition, 
Thucydides belonged to a generation which had just be- 
come conscious of the intertwining of word and thought as 
reflected in the double meaning of the Greek concept of 
logos. The speeches thus offer a strange integration, vary- 
ing from speech to speech, of memories, oral or written, of 
what was said by a politician at a certain decisive moment, 
with Thucydides’ reflection, separated by a considerable 
interval of time from the actual occasion, on its meaning 
sub specie historiae. A modern historian would give these 
reflections and analyses under his own name. But the 
founder of political history lived at an age when there were 
no exact records and when even a politician himself would 
not think of literally publishing a speech; and no one of the 
contemporaries could fail to understand that Thucydides’ 
use of the major and minor actors on the political stage as 
the mouthpiece of his understanding and analysis was to 
enhance rather than to impair the inherent truth and ob- 
jectivity of his statements. 

The speeches often mark the moments of decision and 
crisis, the turning points of history, in order to illustrate the 
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chain of causes and consequences, the intertwining of 
cause, occasion, and pretext, the impersonal forces and the 
human reasoning behind the surface of the actions and con- 
ditions of the war, finally the interaction of necessity and 
personal responsibility in the area of politics. Some of these 
speeches are arranged in couples to present opposite and 
usually complementary points of view and to have them 
take a stand against each other, as a duplication of the real 
fight in the field of ideas. It is only natural that most of the 
speeches deal with those issues which Thucydides wants to 
impress upon his readers, such as reasons and responsibili- 
ties for the outbreak of the war as well as for the Sicilian 
expedition, the lost opportunities of ending the war in time, 
the relations of the major powers to the smaller states as 
subjects, neutrals, or defeated enemies, the national char- 
acter and style in politics, impact and mastery of political 
and military crises, war as the continuation of politics by 
other means (a concept in which he anticipated Clause- 
witz by 2200 years). Above all, as the History has the pur- 
pose to make others learn from its author’s experiences and 
reflections, the speeches demonstrate his appraisal of the 
personal factor in politics, in addition to the emphasis on 
the impersonal forces. Thus he presents leadership in suc- 
cess and failure, a wide gamut of Hellenic types, Spartan 
and Sicilian as well as Athenian; and among the Athenians, 
whom he obviously could observe at closest range and with 
the most intense interest, we have the picture of the great 
statesman as embodied in Pericles, and, as his foils, the 
most representative of his successors: the honest but un- 
dynamic politician, Nicias; the violent and energetic mid- 
dleclass demagogue, Cleon; and the brilliant and egotistic 
demagogizing aristocrat, Alcibiades. 

It is in the three Periclean discourses that Thucydides 
gives his concept of great political leadership, with par- 
ticular consideration of the conditions resulting from the 
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national character and the political system of the Athenian 
people. We may add as a fourth the speech delivered by 
the Athenian envoys at the decisive assembly in Sparta, 
since they are nothing but the mouthpiece of Pericles’ at- 
titude and policy in their proud assertion of Athenian su- 
periority and the ensuing historical and moral right to em- 
pire. Both the words and the manner of Pericles as a 
speaker illustrate Thucydides’ famous characterization of 
the man and his rule as the ideal solution of the difficult 
combination of strong leadership with popular sovereignty 
in a democracy (an issue discussed much later in the Fed- 
eralist): “Formally the country was a democracy, but its 
actual control lay in the hands of the first citizen.” There 
is no doubt that, in addition to personal contacts as a mem- 
ber of the same social class, Thucydides must frequently 
have witnessed Pericles’ public oratory. If in the History 
he appears only three times as an orator, Thucydides has 
selected the occasions so perfectly and, in his unsurpassed 
art of blending personal memories with the ideal type, has 
produced the most concentrated picture of a great character 
which covers every essential aspect of his public career— 
for the merely personal and private side, so strikingly de- 
scribed by Plutarch, there is no place in the Thucydidean 
work with its disdainful exclusion of everything non-polit- 
ical. For the first time Pericles speaks when faced with the 
hardest responsibility of the decisions between peace and 
war. As a champion of the necessity for Athens to keep 
and defend the empire she has built, he rejects any conces- 
sion which the Spartan opponents and the Hellenic world 
in general may regard as a loss of prestige. The risk of 
war (“brinkmanship” we may call it today) has to be ac- 
cepted as part of an aggressive foreign policy. The em- 
bodiment of the national pride, but not without skeptical 
insight into the shortcomings of his brilliant people, he sums 
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up the experience, often confirmed in the course of history, 
that wars are rather lost through the failures of the loser 
than won through the superior abilities of the winner, in 
the well-known saying noted earlier in which Periclean 
foresight blends with Thucydidean hindsight: “What I 
am worried about, are our own mistakes rather than the 
plans of our enemies.” 

When Pericles speaks again, the war has been going on 
for some time, and in accordance with Athenian custom, as 
the first citizen of the democracy he delivers the Funeral 
Oration, the Epitaphios, in honor of those killed in battle. 
Again, like a portrait which blends the personality of the 
artist with that of the sitter, the Periclean and the Thu- 
cydidean elements have inseparably coalesced. Written 
probably after the end of the war, when Pericles had been 
dead for a quarter of a century and when the crushing 
defeat had turned the glory and pride of Periclean Athens 
into a memory of a never-returning past, the Epitaphios 
becomes also funeral oration for the fallen greatness of 
Athens and the genius of her people and political and so- 
cial system. The outcome of the war seemed to justify 
those who from the very beginning had been critical of 
the foundations and purposes of Periclean policy. Now, 
in effect, Thucydides calls the great statesman back from 
the dead to take the stand in defense of the Athens which 
under his leadership had been, as he points out, the model 
both admired and envied of all of Hellas. He praises the 
dead—the men as well as their city—by foregoing the 
usual patriotic catchwords and, instead, describing what 
it means to be citizen of a country where private interests 
and the common weal are integrated, as are individual 
freedom and public service, an easygoing life in times of 
peace and supreme energy in war. This Athens has place 
for the cultural pursuits of a civilized society, as we read 
in one of the most famous passages: “We love the pursuits 
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of art without falling into extravagant luxury, and the pur- 
suits of thought without losing the energy of action.” To 
the modern reader, whose view may be biased by a ro- 
mantic picture of the Periclean Age, these limitations of 
cultural attainments by their political usefulness will seem 
strange if he forgets that Thucydides is concerned with the 
cultural aspects only as one part, and not the most im- 
portant one, of the polis. If it were left to him, we would 
know very little about the temples on the Acropolis, and 
one cannot imagine Thucydides admiring the Parthenon 
frieze or discussing King Oedipus. While there is a wide 
leeway left for private concerns, participation in political 
activities is the supreme honor and duty of the citizen, as 
seen by the Pericles of the Epitaphios. The retired and 
contemplative life, whose ideal was growing as a reply to 
the failures of the polis in the internecine war, is relegated 
to the periods of relaxation between the exertions of an 
active existence: the apragmon (one who is good for 
nothing ). 

It is a strange coincidence that in the very years when 
Thucydides wrote his Epitaphios a young aristocrat of his 
own circle began to turn away from the political to the 
contemplative, philosophic ideal; and some of the strongest 
and most bitter passages in Plato’s Gorgias are intended as 
a reply to the concepts of the Periclean Epitaphios, even 
without mentioning Thucydides by name. “Our power,” 
Pericles sums up, “is the work of citizens who had the 
courage of aggressive action, who understood the demands 
of the situation and of their own duty, and who never lost 
their self-respect in difficulties.” As he, as Thucydides’ 
mouthpiece, sees his people, at the roots of their strength 
lies the ability to combine thought and action, the free dis- 
cussions of a democracy with the readiness to do and die: 
“We are prepared to act as well as to think about what we 
are going to undertake, whereas others either act blindly 
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without thinking or become overcautious as a result of re- 
flection.” It may be considered significant that President 
John F. Kennedy, when speaking in Boston on January 
9 this year, emphatically referred to Pericles’ Epitaphios. 
It was with a similar reference that Edward Everett 
(nearly a century ago) started when, as Lincoln’s co- 
orator, he delivered his address at Gettysburg. 

Thucydides’ own narrative proves how much the reali- 
ties of political life in Athens fell back behind the brilliant 
picture drawn by Pericles. For the very reason of being a 
realist, the historian knew that no political system can 
exist and work without the dynamic inspiration of a polit- 
ical ideal in the background. It was only natural that he 
chose as its spokesman the statesman under whose guid- 
ance Athens reached the peak of his power and who, had 
he not died in the third year of the war (in Thucydides’ 
opinion), would have led her to victory—just as, on a 
minor scale, we find the competing Spartan ideal in the 
speech of King Archidamus. If it is one of the tasks of a 
great man to make his people aware of their national ideal, 
it is an even greater and harder duty to give them a hold in 
the moment of crisis; and it is in such a situation when, 
under the impact of continued war and disease, the morale 
of the Athenians has been cracking up, that Pericles speaks 
for the third and last time. 

It is significant that this last speech is followed by Thu- 
cydides’ report of his death and the appraisal of his unique 
genius in being “his people’s master without impairing 
their freedom.” Thus this speech appears both as his po- 
litical testament and as the supreme confirmation of his 
character and wisdom. At the same time it presents, no 
doubt, a recollection of actual attitude and language, a 
masterpiece of psychology in the way Pericles impresses 
his audience with the pride of the superior man as well as 
with the calm assurance of his advice and the reference to 
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their reserves of material and moral strength. But it is not 
only the living Pericles of 429 s. c. who both upbraids and 
encourages his citizens, as a good physician would handle 
an unduly despondent patient; it is even more the Thu- 
cydides of the years of Athens’ fall, who through the mouth 
of the creator of the Athenian empire, tries to restore the 
pride of his downcast contemporaries while at the same 
time vindicating the correctness of Periclean policy against 
its numerous detractors. Thucydides has inserted this 
speech as a counterpart to the Epitaphios with which it is 
linked through quite a few cross references. Talking about 
himself, Pericles sums up the basic qualifications for lead- 
ership in a democracy: firmness in the face of crisis; grasp 
of the situation and the action to be taken; the ability con- 
vincingly to speak to the—sovereign—people in order to 
insure their co-operation; finally, freedom from personal 
ambition and greed. Scathingly he deals with one of the 
major shortcomings of a democracy: the search for the 
scapegoat. He reminds them that, as proud citizens of a 
great country, they must be ready for greater sacrifices 
than the little states which, as he remarks ironically, may 
enjoy the riskless safety of a colony; and that, as free citi- 
zens of a democracy, they have their share of co-responsi- 
bility if the policy of their government goes wrong: “You 
cannot have your part in the prestige of your country if you 
do not want to bear your part of the responsibilities and 
hardships.” He further emphasizes the unpleasant yet ob- 
vious fact that it is hard to enjoy at the same time the po- 
litical and moral assets of power and the popularity of in- 
nocuous kindness; the possession of power implies so much 
injustice and ensuing hatred that it is not possible to give 
it up as one might a private enterprise. Whether they like 
it or not, in the eyes of the others they are the polis tyran- 
nos (the hated imperialists, to use the jargon of our days). 
Against the revenge of those whom they could not help 
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hurting in the necessary pursuit and maintenance of power 
there is only one protection: the continued superiority of 
strength, not the return to what Pericles (and Thucydides 
through him) sarcastically calls anthragathia, the right- 
eousness of the undynamic and unaggressive “good” man. 
Through the calm serenity of his self-assured and unruffled 
attitude even more than through the convincing intensity 
of his arguments, Pericles succeeds once more in restoring 
in his people the toughness and resiliency praised in the 
Epitaphios, embodiment of the Thucydidean concept of 
statesmanship—as opposite to demagogy—as the victory 
of reason over emotion. Pericles’ mastering of the hardest 
test as the crowning achievement of his career is emphat- 
ically presented in a way to make the reader ask what will 
happen when a similar crisis strikes Athens at a time when 
the place of the great statesman has been taken over by 
run-of-the-mill politicians and demagogues. The answer 
is contained in much of what the History has to tell about 
the course of the war and its impact upon the Athenian 
people and state. 

The Greeks have bequeathed us two equally effective 
answers to the eternal quest for the mastery of the en- 
tangled paradoxes of the condition humaine in state and 
society: the Platonic idea of the philosopher king and the 
concern with reforming and reshaping man and the state 
in line with, or against, the laws of human nature, day- 
dream of the do-gooders through the ages; and the stern 
and uncompromising readiness to see the political realities, 
and human existence in general, as they are without losing 
time with improving what cannot be improved, but to ob- 
serve, to analyse, and to understand. This is the philoso- 
phy of that other great Athenian, Thucydides, and thus it 
appeals to two kinds of people as a ktema es aei, to use his 
own proud words: to those who are called to direct and 
control the political affairs of their nations without the 
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specious shortcuts of moralizing catchwords; and to those 
who, like Jacob Burckhardt, expect from the study of po- 
litical history not so much practical advice, as the wisdom 
arising from the detached contemplation of the majestic 
spectacle of the laws and the drama of human society. 








Marais des Cygnes 
(from a work in progress ) 
BRUCE CUTLER 


Statement by the Reverend Mr. B. L. Read 


Trading Post, Kansas Territory 
June 1, 1858 
Seek, and ye shall find. Seek, as we have found. 
We reap an amber plenitude beside 
the honey-humming dells—Marais des Cygnes, that flows 
broad-shouldered in her banks, breaking in shoals 
and rapids near the mounds crested with rock— 
hickory, walnut, hazel and pecan— 
plum, persimmon—throngs of antelope and deer— 
Empire in anarchy, waiting for hands 
to shape it into barn and hayrick! 
That May nineteenth, I was watching just 
such hands as Pat Ross harnessed up a horse 
for marking out a stand of corn. A smart 
southwester tossed the poplar leaves on top 
of Timbered Mound as Ross sank in the share. 
We talked about a school, for raising two 
years hence, and Pat then pointed out a stand 
that we might log for siding and the floors. 
It put to mind an Indian convert, old 
and resolute, who watched 
us cleave first furrow up on Mission ground. 
He knelt and thrust his hand 
knuckle-deep in loam, fingering it. Then 
he stood and looked at us. Wrong side up 
was all he said, before he walked away. 


That tickled Pat. He laughed, throwing the reins 
around his shoulders, leaning back to halt 

and more enjoy it. Featherheaded buck, 

I never saw! We laughed, and as we did 

the timber near the water seemed to rise 

at us with echoes. His horse whickered once 

as if amused, and as we paused for breath 

to laugh again, there was another—not 

from the water, but behind. 
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And then I felt a touch of cool along 
my back. It wasn’t wind. 

I turned and saw 
Hamelton topping the pass on Timbered Mound. 
He heeled his sixteen hands of stallion down 
the trail, followed by what looked to be a score 
of riders, and three on foot. Read! he cried, 
reining, drawing off his gauntlet gloves. 
Reverty, now this I count 
a happy accident. Who's your friend? 
A Christian, I replied. 
Hamelton smiled. He drew and cocked his Colt. 
The others had surrounded us. I saw 
Johnny Campbell, Andrews, and Wing, on foot 
behind. Brockett! Hamelton called. The one 
who ran the Southern Hotel 
pulled his handsome bay around and looked at us. 


Denton’s killer, whispered Pat, and then he spit. 
Brockett looked at us with eyes that seemed 

to limn some thought. Bible-runners both, he said. 
Hamelton ordered us to fall in line. 

He trimmed his aim: You won't, will you? I said 
we willingly would do anything right. 

Where we're going, we'll need 

a minister, he said. One of his men 

whose neck was split with scar got down to free 
Pat’s horse and another, working on a chew, 

said, That’s a damned good horse there Sheek. Id take 
me a piece of that. Pat started for him, 

shouting, Thieving Bushwhackers! but Brockett 
‘nterposed his bay. Stay, he said; Pat stayed. 


“hen William Stillwell happened atop the pass: 
he braked his wagon, trying to turn, but soon 
they brought him down. Young he was, and dressed 
in Quaker gray. Where the hell do you live? 
one demanded. Friend, at Sugar Mound 
he said. He looks like one of Jimmy’s men 
another said, so Stillwell was put in line. 
One of the Raiders called for riding on 
to Fort Montgomery. No, said Hamelton. 
Bring up those older ones. Andrews and Wing 
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came up, looked at us, then him. I reckon you 
would rather walk this wagon back than go 

with us. We've got younger scalps to fry. 

They got aboard as Sheek unhitched the team. 
That left Johnny Campbell and the three of us. 
We marched along a wash 

and crossed a stream. Some of the Raiders said 
they hadn’t ought to let the old men go 

but Hamelton cut them off: We had enough 
doggery back at Nickells. Besides, he said, 
we've got railroad men and turncoats up ahead. 
I cried: Hamelton, the Lord hath said— 

thee I make a terror to thyself and all 

thy friends. He didn’t seem to hear, but held 
his florid, handsome head 

erect. What parasite sucked at his thought? 
The slavery laws? That cause 

was lost. Stealing horses? Montgomery’s men? 
If they were evening up, why not attack 

the fort at Sugar Mound? . . . Icould not fathom them, 
nor was | afraid: their desperation showed 

no doctrine. It was clear 

that we had cut the colter out of slavery 

once for all in Kansas. It gave me great 
confidence to sense that truth, feeling the firm 
Semitic muscle in our Master’s tongue 

that made him prophesy For I have come 

not to bring you peace, but a sword. We had carved 
with steel the Free State Kingdom of His Will. 


We headed East, only a mile from where 

Missouri lay in wait. The sun rode high 

and hot and seemed to draw our blood around 

its element. Grasshoppers leaped against 

the horses’ flanks. Friend, Stillwell whispered, there’s 
a hundred dollars in 

my boot. Don’t favor it, I said; they'll not 

perceive. He shook his head, To think my wife 

had warned me. Young Campbell came up beside; 
his shirt was bloodied. They didn’t get the Sharps’ 
he whispered, just some robes. Sufficient then 

unto this day the evil, I replied. 
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At Hall’s, they took old Amos from his bed 

in fever, stood him in line, and Stillwell caught 

his arm. We walked on East, slower, they 

more wary as we cut across the grass 

apron that fell from Hay Rick Mound. Ahead 

lay William Colpetzer’s claim. We could hear 

his wife haranguing him to hide. Domn! 

I vill not run! the Dutchman roared, so he 

was also taken. We struck off North. 

The vord is out, Colpetzer shook his fist, 

and Copting Hommelton vill soon be dotching shot! 
Hamelton laughed. You mean Montgomery's men? 
They're gone. There's not an Abolitionist 

for leagues; they're up at Sugar Mound. So let 
your Jim Montgomery sleep, craving his fame, 
without the guts a coyote has to get it. 

I wouldn't waste the shot on such as him. 


There was a bluish serpentine of smoke 

rose from a cabin in a walnut copse 

with piled-stone walls before and either side. 
One of the Raiders spoke to Hamelton. 

Go get him, Griffith, Hamelton said. 

The other, small, with hob-heeled Texas boots, 
took a pair of men along. They dropped behind 
the wall as Griffith walked without a show 

of hesitation in the door. For one 

moment we only heard the wind skimmer 

the bunch grass, waiting for the shout or shot. 
Suddenly, two men walked outside, their hands 
above, still in plowing clothes. No one knew them. 
That was quick, said Hamelton. 

You’re Hamelton? said one, angry. Hamelton 
nodded. Daman it, we don’t even know 
Montgomery. This man here’s a guest of mine 
from Illinois. Hamelton asked his name. 
Charles Snider, the other said. Illinois: 

roared Hamelton. Daman Illinois! You're kin 

to Dutch Eli up at Priestly Mound 

and he’s our game, by God he is! Hubbard, 
goand get theirarms . . . Andsowestarted off 
again. Dutch Eli? said the one, who's 
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thatP The other shook his head. Oh God, 

he said, how was I to know that he 

was looking for that name. And then the thought 
struck out at me: Hamelton has a list. 

He’s not just raising hell, he has a list. 

And there are others names than ours. And what 
would be the end? And then I closed my eyes 

a moment, breathing in; perhaps Hamelton 
heard whispers from a Self we hadn’t seen. 


Amos Hall commenced to ask for drink. 

Hamelton, I said, you could at least 

give of adraught. Brockett pulled a flask 

out of his dickey bag. He threw it down 

to Hall and said, The rest of you can wait: 

get it in hell with Reverty. Then Sheek 

whispered to Hamelton; the Captain’s face 

mottled with excitement. We began to walk, 

not aimless or tentative, but now 

as if a groove guided our steps. The next 

we took were William Hairgrove and his boy. 

Join the Brotherhood, said Hamelton. 

Hairgrove looked him over: Why? 

I know the way you vote, Hamelton said. 
Hairgrove kicked the dirt. The hell you do. 

I'll show you how, said Hamelton, you wait 

and soon by God yowllsee . . . Akind of stiff 
precision tookaholdofhim . . . You'll see, 
he kept repeating. My boy ain't part of it, 

said Hairgrove; leave him cut. Hamelton cropped 
his horse and hissed, Nits grow into lice. 

Brockett tried to intervene, but Hamelton 

cut him off. The spawn goes with the stud, he said, 
and next is Snider. They fell in line with us, 

silent, and we walked toward Priestly Mound. Soon 
we heard the squeal of cart wheels, and a yoke 

of oxen hove over the slope. Austin Hall, 
half-blind with erysipelas, downed 

the mound and dropped into the waiting web. 


The 


Transcendental Hawthorne 
B. R. McELperry, Jr. 


O MOST present-day students of Hawthorne, the title 

of this paper will seem paradoxical. In 1955, Hyatt 
H. Waggoner announced as self-evident that “Hawthorne 
was not a transcendentalist . . . by any interpreta- 
tion, however broad . . . as even a slight acquaint- 
ance with his life and work is sufficient to show.” Mr. 
Waggoner is not alone in his opinion. There has been a 
recurrent attempt to interpret Hawthorne as a pre-T. S. 
Eliot purveyor of the tensions of evil, who quite saw 
through the shabby sentimentality of Emerson’s optimism. 
Eliot himself set the fashion by saying in 1919 that while 
Emerson’s essays were “already an encumbrance,” there 
was permanent value in Hawthorne’s art and in his criti- 
cism of “the Puritan morality, of the Transcendentalist 
morality.” There is truth in this contrast, but not the whole 
truth. Unlike Eliot, Hawthorne had an Emersonian aware- 
ness of ideal virtue in his own time. In some stories— 
“Drowne’s Wooden Image,” for example, and “The Artist 
of the Beautiful’—he gave a direct expression to ideal 
beauty and virtue. It is worth noting, incidentally, that 
both of these stories were published in 1844, the year after 
Hawthorne's satirical treatment of transcendentalism in 
“The Celestial Railroad.” In other stories—notably The 
Scarlet Letter—the awareness of ideal virtue gives in- 
directly a peculiar charm which the typical twentieth cen- 
tury confrontation of evil seldom achieves. The blackness, 
the everlasting no which Melville saw in Hawthorne, is 
there beyond a doubt. But there is something else: a spir- 
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ituality which, considering its time and place, can only be 
called transcendental. 

Transcendentalism is notoriously hard to define. In 
“The Transcendentalist,” Emerson himself, writing in mid- 
career, said simply: “What is popularly called Transcen- 
dentalism among us, is Idealism; Idealism as it appears in 
1842. . . . The materialist insists on facts, on history, 
on the force of circumstances and the animal wants of men; 
the idealist on the power of Thought and Will, on inspira- 
tion, on miracle, on individual culture” (Works, 1903, I, 
329-330). 

In these terms let us first examine very briefly three as- 
pects of Hawthorne’s life: the Brook Farm episode, his 
courtship and marriage, and his association with Emerson. 
All are in some degree evidence of a transcendental or 
idealistic temperament. His temperament was not wholly 
transcendental, of course—but for that matter, neither was 
Emerson's. All I hope to show is that a vein of transcen- 
dental thought and feeling was there, was influential; the 
neglect of it in recent discussion of Hawthorne has dis- 
torted our conception of him and his works. 

For example, Professor Randall Stewart, Hawthorne's 
most authoritative biographer, says he went to Brook Farm 
“despite his lack of sympathy with the guiding spirits of 
Brook Farm and their ideology” (p. 59). How do we know 
this? Why should he have gone to Brook Farm unless in 
some degree he did believe in it? He was thirty-seven 
years old. He was deeply in love and wished to marry. 
During the previous two vears he had saved more than a 
thousand dollars, a good deal of money in 1841, and far 
the most that Hawthorne had ever had in his life. Surely 
there were alternatives to going to Brook Farm. The evi- 
dence of the extant letters and journals is fragmentary, but 
such as it is, it shows that Hawthorne, whatever doubts he 
later developed, went to Brook Farm with hope—a tran- 
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scendental hope. On April 16, 1841, he wrote to Sophia 
regarding four new arrivals at the Farm: “I cannot too 
highly applaud the readiness with which these four gentle- 
men in black have thrown aside all the fopperies and flum- 
meries, which have their origin in a false state of society” 
(Love Letters, 1907, II, 9). The ten pages of the printed 
notebook for this period are full of happy observations of 
nature, and have little of the blackness Melville noted in 
Twice-Told Tales. But if Hawthorne was in sympathy 
with Brook Farm, why did he leave after only a few 
months? Precisely because Brook Farm was not transcen- 
dental enough. He had hoped that his farm labor would not 
exceed six hours a day. As it turned out, “the gold mine” 
(manure pile), and other duties took far more than that. 
He could not save enough time and energy for writing. 
Despite his disappointment, he had no ill will for anyone 
at the Farm. Even after he had decided to leave, he ac- 
cepted the offices of Trustee and Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance; his letter of September 29, announcing 
to Sophia his election to these offices, is naively enthusi- 
astic: “Dearest love, thy husband was elected to two high 
offices, last night—viz., to be a Trustee of the Brook Farm 
estate, and Chairman of the Committee on Finance!!!!” 
(Love Letters, II, 58-59). It should be remembered that 
Brook Farm in the autumn of 1841 was by no means a fail- 
ure. It survived for nearly six more years, until the disas- 
trous fire of 1847. Residence at Brook Farm had, in fact, 
increased Hawthorne's transcendentalism. On August 22 
he wrote to Sophia: “But I am becoming more and more 
convinced, that we must not lean on the community. 
Whatever is to be done, must be done by thy husband’s 
own individual strength.” Emerson’s “Self Reliance,” with 
its parallel doctrine, was published in the same year. 

Ten years later, in his “Preface” to The Blithedale Ro- 
mance, Hawthorne speaks of “his old and affectionately 
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remembered home at Brook Farm, as being certainly the 
most romantic episode of his own life.” Unlike some of his 
twentieth century admirers, Hawthorne had no satiric in- 
tent in using the word “romantic.” The Blithedale Ro- 
mance does include negative criticism of the community as 
a way of life, yet, unless one perversely ignores it, there is 
much affectionate praise of the idealism of the venture. 


Coverdale describes his arrival at the Farm, in quest of a 


better life: 

The better life! Possibly, it would hardly look so now; it is 
enough if it looked so then. The greatest obstacle to being heroic 
is the doubt whether one may not be going to prove one’s self a 
fool; the truest heroism is to resist the doubt; and the profoundest 
wisdom, to know when it ought to be resisted, and when to be 
obeyed. 

Yet after all, let us acknowledge it wiser, if not more sagacious, 
to follow out one’s day-dream to its natural consummation, although, 
if the vision have been worth the having, it is certain never to be 
consummated otherwise than by a failure. And what of that? Its 
airiest fragments, impalpable as they may be, will possess a value 
that lurks not in the ponderous realities of any practicable scheme. 
They are not the rubbish of the mind. Whatever else I may re- 
pent of, therefore, let it be reckoned neither among my sins nor 
follies that I once had faith and force enough to form generous 
hopes of the world’s destiny—yes!—and to do what in me lay for 
their accomplishment; even to the extent of quitting a warm fire- 
side, flinging away a freshly-lighted cigar, and travelling far be- 
yond the strike of city clocks, through a drifting snowstorm (pp. 


9-10). 
It would be hard to find a clearer declaration of the tran- 


scendental view in Emerson himself. 
The aim of the community is enthusiastically stated by 


Coverdale: 

And, first of all, we had divorced ourselves from pride, and were 
striving to supply its place with familiar love. We meant to lessen 
the laboring man’s great burden of toil, by performing our due 
share of it at the cost of our own thews and sinews. We sought 
our profit by mutual aid, instead of wresting it by the strong hand 
from an enemy or filching it craftily from those less shrewd than 
ourselves (if, indeed, there were any such in New England), or 
winning it by selfish competition with a neighbor; in one or another 
of which fashions every son of woman both perpetrates and suffers 
his share of the common evil, whether he chooses it or no. And, 
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as the basis of our institution, we purposed to offer up the earnest 
toil of our bodies, as a prayer no less than an effort for the ad- 
vancement of our race (p. 23). 


While Coverdale is ill, shortly after his arrival, he reads 
Emerson’s Essays, The Dial, Carlyle’s works, and George 
Sand’s romances. His comment is in part skeptical, but 
in part appreciative: 


Agreeing in little else, most of these utterances were like the cry 
of some solitary sentinel, whose station was on the outposts of 
the advance guard of human progression; or sometimes the voice 
came sadly from among the shattered ruins of the past, but yet 
had a hopeful echo in the future. They were well adapted (better, 
at least, than any other intellectual products, the volatile essence 
of which had heretofore tinctured a printed page) to pilgrims like 
ourselves, whose present bivouac was considerably further into the 
waste of chaos than any mortal army of crusaders had ever marched 
before (p. 71). 


It is notable that in contrast to Emerson and the Dial, 
Fourier’s works, based on the principle of human selfish- 
ness, are described as “a series of horribly tedious volumes” 


(p. 71). 
Further on, Coverdale analyzes the motives of his com- 
panions in the community: 


They were mostly individuals who had gone through such an 
experience as to disgust them with ordinary pursuits, but who 
were not yet so old, nor had suffered so deeply, as to lose their 
faith in the better time to come. On comparing their minds with 
one another they often discovered that this idea of a Community 
had been growing up, in silent and unknown sympathy, for years. 
Thoughtful, strongly lined faces were among them; sombre brows, 
but eyes that did not require spectacles, unless prematurely dimmed 
by the student’s lamplight, and hair that seldom showed a thread 
of silver. Age, wedded to the past, incrusted over with a stony 
layer of habits, and retaining nothing fluid in its possibilities, would 
have been absurdly out of place in an enterprise like this. Youth, 
too, in its early dawn, was hardly more adapted to our purpose; 
for it would behold the morning radiance of its own spirit beaming 
over the very same spots of withered grass and barren sand whence 
most of us had seen it vanish. —_ 

On the whole, it was a society such as has seldom met together; 
nor, perhaps, could it reasonably be expected to hold together long. 
Persons of marked individuality—crooked sticks, as some of us 
might be called—are not exactly the easiest to bind up into a fagot. 
But, so long as our union should subsist, a man of intellect and 
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feeling, with a free nature in him, might have sought far and near 
without finding so many points of attraction as would allure him 
hitherward. We were of all creeds and opinions, and generally 
tolerant of all, on every imaginable subject. Our bond, it seems 
to me, was not affirmative, but negative. We had individually 
found one thing or another to quarrel with in our past life, and 
were pretty well agreed as to the inexpediency of lumbering along 
with the old system any further. As to what should be substituted, 
there was much less unanimity. We did not greatly care—at least, 
I never did—for the written constitution under which our mil- 
lenium had commenced. My hope was, that, . . . even should 
we ultimately fail, the months or years spent in the trial would not 
have been wasted, either as regarded passing enjoyment, or the 
experience that makes men wise (pp. 85-87). 


These passages from The Blithedale Romance are the 
comments of a discriminating, but not a cynical or disil- 
lusioned man. To the extent that Coverdale is a repre- 
sentation of Hawthorne himself, the principal utterances in 
this novel indicate not only an original faith in Brook Farm, 
but a continuing sympathy with its motivations and its 
people. 

The compelling reason for Hawthorne's departure from 
Brook Farm in 1841 was his conviction that he could not 
expect in the near future a separate house to which he could 
bring Sophia as a bride. How important this was to him 
can only be suggested by a brief quotation from a letter 
written to her October 4, 1840, when he must already have 
been considering Brook Farm: 


Thou only [he says] hast taught me that I have a heart—thou 
only hast thrown a light deep downward, and upward, into my 
soul. Thou only hast revealed me to myself; for without thy aid, 
my best knowledge of myself would have been merely to know my 
own shadow—to watch it flickering on the wall, and mistake its 
fantasies for my own real actions. Indeed, we are but shadows— 
we are not endowed with real life, and all that seems most real 
about us is but the thinnest substance of a dream—till the heart 
is touched. That touch creates us—then we begin to be—thereby 
we are beings of reality, and inheritors of eternity (Love Letters, 
I, 225). 


Hyperbole is a commonplace in love letters, but the hyper- 
boles of Hawthorne’s letters to Sophia are not common- 
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place. They are imaginative, they are individual, they are 
deliberate—and they are transcendental. It is doubtful 
if in calmer moments he ever wished to unsay what he had 
written. The passage I have just read may profitably be 
compared with Emerson’s essay on “Love” in the Essays: 
First Series of 1841. Here is Emerson’s description of how 
the grand passion operates: 

ih no man ever forgot the visitations of that power to his 

heart and brain, which created all things anew; which was the 
dawn in him of music, poetry and art; which made the face of 
nature radiant with purple light, the morning and the night varied 
enchantments; when a single tone of one voice could make the heart 
bound, and the most trivial circumstance associated with one form 
is put in the amber of memory; when he became all eye when one 
was present, and all memory when one was gone . . . (Works, 
II, 175). 
Hawthorne quite outsoars the philosophical essayist, but 
the basic concept is the same. In contemplating the grand 
passion, they were both transcendentalists. With Sophia 
at Concord, Hawthorne eventually achieved the transcen- 
dental way of life denied him at Brook Farm. 

But if Hawthorne was, as I have urged, something of a 
transcendentalist, why did not he and Emerson under- 
stand each other better in the Old Manse period of 1842 
to 1845? To begin with, their lack of understanding has 
been much over-emphasized. Many critics follow Eliot’s 
formula of building Hawthorne up by tearing Emerson 
down. Hawthorne’s remark in “The Old Manse” that “he 
sought for nothing from Emerson as a philosopher” has too 
often been quoted out of context. Let us restore that 
context. 


“For myself [Hawthorne says], there had been epochs of my life 
when I too might have asked of this prophet the master word that 
should solve me the riddle of the universe; but now, being happy, 
I felt as if there were no questions to be put, and therefore admired 
Emerson as a poet of deep beauty and austere tenderness, but 
sought nothing from him as a philosopher. It was good, neverthe- 
less, to meet him in the woodpaths, or sometimes in our avenue, 
with that pure intellectual gleam diffused about his presence like 
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the garment of a shining one; and he so quiet, so simple, so without 
pretension, encountering each man alive as if expecting to receive 
more than he could impart . . . it was impossible to dwell in 
his vicinity without inhaling more or less the mountain atmosphere 
of his lofty thought, which, in the brains of some people, wrought a 
singular giddiness,—new truth being as heady as new wine” (Writ- 
ings, IV, 41-42). 


In his notebooks Hawthorne recorded in Emersonian 


terms the beauty of the sunrise: 


How instantaneously did all dreariness and heaviness of the 
earth’s spirit flit away, before one smile of the beneficent sun. This 
proves that all gloom is but a dream and a shadow, and that cheer- 
fulness is the real truth. It requires many clouds, long brooding 
over us, to make us sad; but one gleam of sunshine always suffices 
to cheer up the landscape (pp. 164-165). 


A year later Hawthorne reflected similarly on the benefi- 


cence of nature: 

This is a glorious day, bright, very warm, yet with an unspeakable 
gentleness both in its warmth and brightness. On such days, it is 
impossible not to love Nature; for she evidently loves us. At other 
seasons she does not give me this impression; or only at very rare 
intervals; but in these happy autumnal days, when she has perfected 
her harvests, and accomplished every necessary thing that she had 
to do, she overflows with a blessed superfluity of love. . . . And 
such a day is the promise of a blissful eternity; our Creator would 
never have made such weather, and have given us the deep hearts 
to enjoy it above and beyond all thought, if he had not meant us to 
be immortal. It opens the gates of Heaven, and gives us glimpses 
far inward (p. 188). 

When he observed some slovenly shanty dwellers on the 
shore of Walden Pond, he was impressed as Emerson might 
have been, not with the realistic squalor, but with the maj- 
esty of the woods: “And yet, with all these homely items, 
the repose and sanctity of the old wood do not seem to be 
destroyed or prophaned [sic]; she overshadows these poor 
people, and assimilates them, somehow or other, to the 
character of her natural inhabitants.” (p. 190.) 

To be sure, there was something of a barrier between the 
two men, as Hawthorne’s son records: “My father read 
Emerson with enjoyment. . . . But he could not talk 


to Emerson; his pleasure in his society did not express itself 
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in that form.” (Hawthorne and His Circle, 1908, p. 68.) 
One reason, I think, has not previously been suggested. 
Hawthorne was a writer of fiction; Emerson was a preacher, 
turned lecturer, essayist, poet. For many people of that 
time (and ours as well), lectures, essays, and poems are 
extensions of the sermon, and therefore acceptable as seri- 
ous literature; fiction, on the contrary, is frivolous. This 
largely accounts for the fact that Emerson enjoyed far 
greater recognition in the 1840's than Hawthorne did. 
Though not a man given to petty jealousy, Hawthorne must 
have been uncomfortably aware of Emerson’s overshadow- 
ing reputation and of his own comparative failure. Had 
Emerson been a dozen years older, companionship might 
have been easier. Actually, Hawthorne was the younger 
man by only fourteen months. 

Whatever temperamental barrier existed between the 
two men in their friendship, a study of contemporary re- 
views of Hawthorne makes clear that to his original readers 
Hawthorne was much more akin to Emerson than opposed 
to him. Despite the fact that he published only three short 
and insignificant poems, Hawthorne was repeatedly char- 
acterized as a “poet.” Longfellow, Andrew Preston Pea- 
body, Evert A. Duyckinck, George James, Henry F. Chor- 
ley, Charles Wilkins Webber, George Ripley, Paul Emile 
Dourand Forgues (in the Revue de deux Mondes), and 
R. H. Stoddard—nine in all—applied the term “poet” to 
the man or “poem” to one or more of the stories. In addi- 
tion, both Melville and Lowell made extended comparisons 
with Shakespeare. That Hawthorne was a “poet” was a 
persistent impression with Duyckinck. Of Twice-Told 
Tales he said in 1887 “they are poems of a high order.” 
To be sure, these terms have often been used loosely in a 
complimentary sense, but the frequency of the compliment 
to Hawthorne suggests that his contemporaries sensed a 
richness of feeling unusual for prose even in that day of 
high-flown oratory. In the nineteenth century “poetic” 
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customarily meant “inspired” and “idealistic.” It is clear 
that for certain critics Hawthorne was too inspired, too 
idealistic, in a word, too transcendental. Poe’s remarks in 
1847 are less well known than his earlier and more com- 
plimentary review of Twice-Told Tales in 1842: 

Indeed his spirit of “metaphor-run-mad” is clearly imbibed from 
the phalanx and phalanstery atmosphere in which he has been so 
long struggling for breath. He has not half the material for ex- 
clusiveness of authorship that he possesses for its universality. He 
has the purest style, the finest taste, the most available scholarship, 
the most delicate humor, the most touching pathos, the most 
radiant imagination, the most consummate ingenuity; and with these 
varied good qualities he has done well as a mystic. But is there 
any one of these qualities which should prevent his doing doubly 
well in a career of honest, upright, sensible, prehensible, and com- 
prehensible things? Let him mend his pen, get a bottle of visible 
ink, come out from the Old Manse, cut Mr. Alcott, hang (if pos- 
sible) the editor of “The Dial,” and throw out of the window to 
the pigs all his odd numbers of “The North American Review.” 
Earlier in 1847 Samuel Dutton took a more cheerful view. 
Hawthorne, he thought, had in the past been tainted by 
his sympathy for the Concord sect, but his native good 
sense had at last rescued him from “their loose doctrines, 
and their unsubstantial plans and theories.” In 1851, how- 
ever, Arthur Cleveland Coxe, reviewing The Scarlet Letter, 
urged Hawthorne to “throw away your transcendentalism 
and your sympathetic ink, your refinement and your re- 
moteness, your circle and your clique, and come down to 
flesh and blood. . . .” Duyckinck, who praised both 
Twice-Told Tales and The Scarlet Letter, thought that 
writing the Life of Franklin Pierce would prove to be good 
for Hawthorne: politics “has brought him down from the 
subtle metaphysical analysis in which his pen has had some- 
what too limited and painful a range, to a healthy en- 
counter with living interests.” The American Whig Re- 
view, commenting on The Blithedale Romance, com- 
plained: “we know no man who can distort nature, or 
idealize abortions more cleverly than the author of The 


Scarlet Letter.” Lowell, who praised The Marble Faun in 
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1860, observed: “He is rather a denizen than a citizen of 
what men call the world.” For some readers, however, 
this other-worldliness was precisely Hawthorne's strongest 
appeal. A writer in Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine conceded 
that Hawthorne might be inferior to Poe in analytical tal- 
ent and constructive tact but insisted that Hawthorne was 
“infinitely his superior in insight and ideality.” This anony- 
mous writer goes on to indicate a resemblance between 
Hawthorne and Emerson. If Emerson had decided to 
write a story, he would have written “The Artist of the 
Beautiful.” It is clear that to his own generation, Haw- 
thorne was an idealist, even a transcendentalist. He was 
other things as well—chronicler of early New England, ro- 
mancer, allegorist, skeptical moralist—but for most readers, 
whether they liked him or disliked him, his idealism made 
him contemporary. 

Turning now to Hawthorne's fiction, I wish to point out 
transcendental aspects of three short stories: “The Am- 
bitious Guest,” first published in 1835, five years before 
Brook Farm was thought of, and a year before Emerson’s 
Nature was in print; and “The Artist of the Beautiful,” and 
“Drowne’s Wooden Image,” stories written at the Old 
Manse and first published in 1844. More briefly, I shall 
touch upon Hawthorne’s last completed novel, The Marble 
Faun, and the two novels usually regarded as his best, The 
Scarlet Letter and The House of Seven Gables. 

The action of “The Ambitious Guest” is extremely 
simple: a young stranger stops at a house in the Franconia 
Notch; at the sound of the avalanche he and the family seek 
safety outside, only to be buried alive under tons of rock. 
The young stranger is unmistakably a transcendentalist. 
He is traveling alone. He has been detained by lingering 
on the road to enjoy the beauties of nature. In the house- 
hold he finds “a poetry of native growth, which they had 
gathered when they little thought of it from the mountain 
peaks and chasms, and at the very threshold of their ro- 
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mantic and dangerous abode.” This “poetry of native 
growth,” by implication, is unconscious, and must be de- 
tected by the sensitive insight of the young stranger. The 
family responds to his insight, and permits him to “pour 
out his heart.” The stranger confides, “I cannot die till I 
have achieved my destiny.” A few minutes later he has 
found his unexpected destiny in the avalanche. He dies 
alone, his very existence doubted by those who discovered 
the tragedy the next morning. The important point is that 
the catastrophe of the story affects us almost in direct pro- 
portion as we sympathize with the transcendental young 
stranger. His nature was deliberately chosen by Haw- 
thorne, and there is no trace of satirical intention. What 
happens is ironic, not the guest to whom it happens. 

In 1844, the year in which “The Artist of the Beautiful” 
appeared, Emerson published in the second series of his 
essays “The Poet.” He concluded with this address to the 
poet: “The world is full of renunciations and apprentice- 
ships, and this is thine; thou must pass for a fool and a churl 
for a long season. . . . And this is the reward; that 
the ideal shall be made real to thee, and the impressions of 
the actual world shall fall like summer rain, copious, but 
not troublesome, to thy invulnerable essence.” The climax 
of Hawthorne's story, when Owen Warland sees the de- 
struction of his mechanical butterfly, is remarkably parallel 
to Emerson’s doctrine. Owen, says Hawthorne, “ 
looked placidly at what seemed the ruin of his life’s labor, 
and which was yet noruin. He had caught a far other but- 
terfly than this. When the artist rose high enough to 
achieve the beautiful, the symbol by which he made it per- 
ceptible to mortal senses became of little value in his eyes 
while his spirit possessed itself in the enjoyment of the 
reality.” An incidental clue to the tone of Hawthorne’s 
story is the occurrence of the word “ethereal” four times 
and “etherealized” twice (Writings, V, 298, 305, 309, 310, 
311, 318). I can detect no irony in the passages concerned. 
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Like Emerson, Hawthorne seems to have thought these 
words appropriate to the discussion of beauty, a near ally 
of virtue. 

“Drowne’s Wooden Image,” also published in 1844, is 
even more unequivocally transcendental. Drowne, a young 
woodcarver of eighteenth century Boston, is represented 
as a good craftsman who produces uninspired ornaments 
for the town merchants and figureheads for ships. Com- 
missioned by Captain Hunnewell, Drowne makes a female 
figure so much beyond his usual skill that it excites the ad- 
miration of Copley, the great colonial painter. The end of 
the story implies that the excellence of the figure derives 
from the inspiration of a beautiful Portuguese girl, tempo- 
rarily a ward of Captain Hunnewell, who served as 
Drowne’s model. In this simple tale, Hawthorne’s repre- 
sentation of the process of artistic creation is clearly tran- 
scendental. Drowne explains the excellence of his figure- 
head thus: “A wellspring of inward wisdom gushed within 
me as I wrought upon the oak with my whole strength, and 
soul, and faith.” When Copley urges Drowne to withhold 
the figurehead from Captain Hunnewell and send it to 
England, where it would surely bring a thousand pounds, 
Drowne makes the true transcendental answer: “I have 
not wrought it for money.” Hawthorne's concluding com- 
ment must be quoted in full. The discrepancy between 
Drowne’s pedestrian work and the inspired image of the 
Oaken Lady cannot be accounted for, he says, “unless on 
the supposition that in every human spirit there is imagina- 
tion, sensibility, creative power, genius, which, according 
to circumstances, may either be developed in this world, or 
shrouded in a mask of dulness until another state of being. 
To our friend Drowne there came a brief season of excite- 
ment, kindled by love. It rendered him a genius for one 
occasion. . . . Thus far Hawthorne has stated the 
inspirational theory of art. In the next sentence, he im- 
plies that art is but the essential type of human experience 
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as a whole: “Yet who can doubt [he says] that the very 
highest state to which a human spirit can attain, in its 
loftiest aspirations, is its truest and most natural state, and 
that Drowne was more consistent with himself when he 
wrought the admirable figure of the mysterious lady, than 
when he perpetrated a whole progeny of blockheads” (V, 
108-109). It is a pity that Emerson seems to have left no 
comment on this story. He would most certainly have ap- 
proved it. 

Transcendentalism is not central in The Marble Faun, 
as it is in the three stories I have just discussed, but it is 
important to see that in his last completed novel two of the 
leading characters are unashamed transcendentalists, pre- 
sented for our sympathetic admiration. Whether we do 
admire them, of course, is another matter. When Hilda 
breaks off her friendship with Miriam after the murder of 
the old priest, Hawthorne apparently wishes his readers 
to accept her action. This is how Hilda justifies herself to 
Miriam: “The pure, white atmosphere, in which I try to 
discern what things are good and true, would be discol- 
ored” (Writings, IX, 289). Now this statement has in it 
exactly the exasperating quality of self-satisfaction which 
Emerson and other transcendentalists sometimes exhibit. 
But it is clear that Hawthorne means us to admire it in 
Hilda, as perhaps he himself had long admired the same 
quality in Sophia. And Kenyon, in the story, warns Miriam 
against trying further to thrust herself on Hilda: “the white 
shining purity of Hilda’s nature [Kenyon says] is a thing 
apart; and she is bound, by the undefiled material of which 
God moulded her, to keep that severity which I, as well as 
you, have recognized” (X, 108). I am not defending Hilda 
and Kenyon as effective, or as necessarily admirable char- 
acters. That they are transcendentalists, and that Haw- 
thorne presents them for our admiration, seems to me be- 
yond doubt. 
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In The Scarlet Letter I shall allude only to the central 
scene in which Hester says to Dimmesdale: “What we did 
had a consecration of its own. We felt it so!” (Writings, 
VI, 282.) It is surely a nineteenth century transcendental- 
ism that prompts Hester to say this. And it is a nineteenth 
century transcendentalism which in the same scene leads 
Hester to urge upon Dimmesdale with Emersonian faith 
and enthusiasm: “Begin all anew! . . . Preach! 
Write! Act! Do anything, save to lie down and die!” To 
be sure, the approach of Pearl instantly registers the dif_i- 
culty of beginning anew, and in the end Dimmesdale does 
lie down and die. The precise implication with regard to 
Hester has been much argued. It is clear, however, that 
so far as Hester is an appealing character, and for most 
readers she is, her appeal rests on our sympathy with her 
transcendental temperament. 

In The House of Seven Gables the cheerful Phoebe is the 
ray of transcendental sunshine that comes into the decaying 
old mansion, and she is happily, though perhaps not very 
convincingly, successful in transforming it. Emerson would 
no doubt have been more sanguine than Hawthorne about 
the possibility that self-reliance can minimize what Haw- 
thorne calls in his preface “the folly of tumbling down an 
avalanche of ill-gotten gold, or real estate, on the heads of 
an unfortunate posterity . . . (Writings, VII, xxiii). 
Even Hawthorne, however, seems to imply that something 
can be done against the heavy odds of inheritance and 
custom. 

If, as I have contended, a strong transcendentalist strain 
is evident in Hawthorne's participation in Brook Farm, in 
his love of Sophia, and in many of his stories, what differ- 
ence does it make? For one thing, it prevents a misreading 
of “The Celestial Railroad” (a story which, incidentally, 
was one of the few works by Hawthorne which Emerson 
enjoyed ); this well-known satire was not Hawthorne's com- 
plete testament on the subject of transcendentalism. To 
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satirize the pretentions and follies that flourished under the 
banner of transcendentalism was natural to his tempera- 
ment—natural directly in proportion to his reverence for 
the true wisdom of the heart, which transcendentalism at its 
best did so much to free and to vindicate. It is when we 
see the faith behind the satire that Hawthorne becomes a 
really believable nineteenth century man. Idealism was 
in the air, and words like “ethereal” and “spirituality” had 
not yet become suspect. Original as Hawthorne was, he 
was not strong enough to withstand entirely the transcen- 
dental tide of his generation. On the literary side there are 
two points, one negative and one positive. From the first, 
Hawthorne’s admirers have been apologetic for the ab- 
stractness of many of his characters and situations. Haw- 
thorne himself said of Twice-Told Tales: “They have the 
pale tint of flowers that blossomed in too retired a shade 

” (Writings, I, iv). This aspect of Hawthorne's 
work is likely to cause a twentieth century reader the same 
discomfort that Emerson’s essays do: and for the same 
reason. The abstraction—the paleness—is unconvincing to 
readers nourished on a hundred years of minutely docu- 
mented realism and naturalism. Yet there is also in Haw- 
thorne’s work a quality best described as charm, which like 
the abstractness of his characters, results from habits of 
transcendental reflection. He distinguishes between ap- 
pearance and reality, but he does not assume that reality is 
necessarily bitter and repellent. After all, the mud puddle 
does reflect the sky; sometimes Phoebe does come into the 
house of decay; if Dimmesdale and Chillingworth are weak, 
Hester is strong and enduring; and Drowne’s beautiful 
wooden image is as real as his uninspired work. The ec- 
stacy so often associated with transcendentalism, Haw- 
thorne usually modulated through the restraint of his own 
temperament. His diffidence disarms us, and sometimes 
misleads us. We need to see that his power does not pro- 
ceed merely from an awareness of original sin. As with 
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Emerson and the other transcendentalists, an important 
part of his power proceeds from a deep awareness of orig- 
inal virtue. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
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Epithalamium for Lovers on a Beach 
E. H. TEMPLIN 
I 


Two turtle-heads under a single hat, 
Two bodies angling this from that, 


Short swims and long-lung(u) ed wet-wool love, 
Two sea gulls making half a dove. 


II 


Step up, ye youths, with molding sand 
And arch them over with troweled hand. 


Step up, ye maidens, two by two, 
Bury with those who do all but do 


The policeman’s whistle, the life-guard’s gong. 
Bury them under a wave of song. 


Sing when the vaulted mound caves in, 
Sing at the miracle within. 











Irwin Shaw: 
An Extended Talent 


WILLIAM STARTT 


Once, on the set, a young actor had come up to Carrington 
and had asked him to tell him, in just a short sentence, what 
the secret was of being a good actor. Carrington had pre- 
tended to be thinking deeply, had rubbed the big, impressive 
nose judiciously and had answered, “Be delighted, my boy, 
be delighted."—Irwin Shaw, Two Weeks in Another Town. 


LTHOUGH his tone is still one of resentment and his 
style still vigorously aggressive, Irwin Shaw today is 
no longer the idealistic “moral writer who conceives moral 
problems simply, feels them deeply, and dramatizes them 
with often terrifying historical relevance.” (Diana Tril- 
ling, Nation, September 20, 1946.) Shaw first achieved 
recognition in the late 1930’s with his plays (Bury the 
Dead, 1936, and The Gentle People, 1939), and later with 
his New Yorker stories, both of which managed to capture 
the almost intangible mood of post-depression America. 
While he was never a proletarian writer in the sense that 
Steinbeck and Dos Passos were, Shaw’s stories had a strong 
sociological overtone; in spite of his toughness and youth- 
ful bitterness, however, most of them were well-laced with 
a gentleness and a restrained optimism which urged the 
reader to look forward, more in hope than in expectancy, 
to a better world. The best of these early stories have a 
humanitarian glow about them which in spite of the youth- 
fulness of the author suggests neither immaturity nor 
naivety. Never a thematic writer, Shaw so thoroughly 
absorbed the zeitgeist of the late 1930's that even today 
his early stories have an immediacy and a reality usually 
not found in his novels. 


(325) 
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It is my premise that Shaw is essentially a dramatist 
and short story writer whose talent, however admirable, 
thins out and becomes flat when applied to the longer and 
more integrated genre of the novel. A short story writer 
is not necessarily an embryonic novelist. In the novel, 
Shaw no longer can rely solely upon impressions and 
mood; he must plot and contrive extensively; consequently, 
the best sections of his novels are those self-contained, 
well-honed scenes and episodes where the hand of the 
experienced writer of shorter fiction is still visible. But, 
invariably, these isolated scenes are strung together by a 
manufactured, frequently melodramatic, and often un- 
convincing plot. Still, Shaw the writer, rather than Shaw 
the novelist, makes excellent reading. If Shaw the man 
has lost those convictions which lent such compassion and 
eloquence to his early fiction, Shaw the writer is still a 
master craftsman. The right word and the apt phrase ap- 
pear to come easily to him; as a narrative artist he has few 
peers on the contemporary American scene. By examining 
Shaw’s fiction, and by concentrating on the arguments pre- 
sented in his latest novel, Two Weeks in Another Town 
(1960), we shall see how the author has come to terms 
with the problem of the writer who relies on craft and 
technique more than on art. 

Shaw’s first novel, The Young Lions (1948), was a com- 
mercially successful failure. LEcstatically touted by ad- 
vance reviews as the great American novel of World War 
II, the book was so structurally deficient and so sprawling 
in organization that even Shaw’s more enthusiastic ad- 
mirers could recognize only the author’s narrative excel- 
lence in a series of brief scenes which added a much- 
needed dramatic luster to an at times tedious book. Had 
Shaw stuck to one story—that of Noah Ackerman—he 
might have written an effective, tightly organized novel, 
but the Ackerman story was interspersed with the ad- 
ventures of two other figures, Christian Diest] and Michael 
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Whitacre. It is only Ackerman who emerges as a genu- 
inely convincing character. The gentle young Jewish boy 
suffers a virtual martyrdom through no fault of his own. 
Here Shaw is standing on firm ground. He examines Ac- 
kerman’s plight with the same compassion found in his 
play, The Gentle People, and in the best of his stories. 
With only minor revision, one scene in particular, in which 
Ackerman challenges a group of soldiers who have been 
tormenting him, could be reprinted as a well-made short 
story. (My only reservation here is that I feel Shaw has 
over-stressed the theme of anti-Semitism. ) 

Less successful is the story of Christian Diestl, who, first 
against his will and later in an almost anesthetized state of 
indifference, falls in with the Nazi philosophy. Many of 
Diestl’s type may have been swept along in the inexorable 
flood of racial and nationalistic philosophy (inertia is 
strong and, often, the will is weak), but Shaw makes no 
attempt—or at best an unsuccessful one—to show us why 
this has happened. Diestl is a negative hero, a protagonist 
who goes from good to bad without really coming to life in 
the reader’s mind. Moreover, it is here, as well as in the 
story of Michael Whitacre, that Shaw begins to use the 
techniques of the highly skilled popular writer. The 
Diestl episode, with its authentic descriptions of desert 
warfare in North Africa, suffers from the introduction of 
a love affair between Diestl and his captain’s wife. Thi« 
is the stuff that popular fiction is made of, and as pre- 
sented by a quality writer it is all too obvious that the 
whole incident was created for effect—an effect never 
achieved. 

Michael Whitacre is a familiar type, a glamorous but 
cynical Broadway-Hollywood figure, who may have been 
designed to brighten the story. In spite of the fact that 
Shaw probably drew on his own experience as a dramatist 
and scenarist, Whitacre never becomes any more than an 
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animated cardboard prop. Too cynical for his own good, 
Whitacre, disgusted with the neon glitter of the entertain- 
ment world, entered the army as a private almost with re- 
lief. Caught midway between idealism and opportunism, 
he can only flounder fecklessly and drift with the inertia of 
the war. Ironically, it is Whitacre, not Ackerman, who 
survives. 

Had Shaw wished, he could have fashioned an excellent 
short siory out of the Whitacre material; had he been more 
analytic and more objective, Diestl would have made a 
fascinating protagonist for a novel about Nazi Germany, 
but as these characters are handled in The Young Lions, 
one can only conclude that Noah Ackerman deserved bet- 
ter company. 

In The Troubled Air (1951) Shaw capitalized on a then 
significant issue, the privately sponsored blacklistings of 
suspected communists and fellow travelers in the enter- 
tainment world. This was a raw and vicious business, and 
Shaw made an emphatic plea for tolerance and clear- 
headedness in troubled times. While it is not his best 
novel, I believe that The Troubled Air is one of the most 
sincere works that he has done in that genre. Again his 
characters are too superficially sketched to be anything 
more than symbolically effective; they are little more than 
puppets in a thesis novel. Still, the hand of the short story 
writer is clearly evident in several sharply written, self- 
contained scenes, and in general, this is the most unified 
and compact piece of longer fiction that Shaw has done. 
The argument for restraint and objectivity during a period 
of name-calling and accusations becomes so vehement that 
Shaw, the artist, is drowned out by Shaw, the defender of 
the innocent. 

For all that he is the epitome of the well-intentioned, 
morally good man, the protagonist, Clement Archer, might 
be regarded as a symbol of the culpability of innocence. 
After finishing the novel the reader gradually asks himself 
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just how an urbane and intelligent person could be so in- 
nocent of contemporary trends as to be completely ig- 
norant of the political sympathies of his friends and as- 
sociates. Shaw has used Archer as a symbol of the right- 
eous innocent, a “fall guy,” as it were, who is eventually 
sacrificed for the sins of others. 

Shaw does not take sides; he does not advocate any par- 
ticular political position, though obviously he sympathizes 
with the liberal who despises either an extreme leftist or 
an ultraconservative position. He asks only that people 
behave as responsible and rational adults in the presence 
of private and federally-sponsored inquiries into the pos- 
sible subversive conduct of influential people. One re- 
sponds, then, more to the compassionate tone of this book 
than to the story itself. One might not enjoy The Troubled 
Air as a novel, but the ideas which Shaw presents linger 
in the reader’s mind long after the book’s aesthetic de- 
ficiencies have been forgotten. 

Lucy Crown (1956) is perhaps the most disappointing 
novel Shaw has written. Completely free of any sociolog- 
ical implications, the novel deals with a married woman 
who wrecks her life and the lives of her husband and son 
by having a casual affair one summer with a college boy. 
Shaw never manages to probe into Lucy’s actions nor does 
he manage to give a really good description of anyone in 
the novel. His characters are so obviously the creatures 
of popular fiction that one cares little what becomes of 
them. There is bitterness in this book, but the bitterness 
runs amuck. Everyone is doomed, but why? Shaw 
evinces neither sympathy nor affection for any of his char- 
acters, and as a result their actions appear not to be 
prompted by any comprehensible motive. 

Oliver Crown, a man whose financial obligations have 
forced him to renounce a career in experimental aero- 
nautics, returns to his business and leaves his wife Lucy 
and thirteen-year-old son Tony in a summer cottage in 
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Vermont. Jeff Bunner, a college boy, is hired as a com- 
panion to Tony, who is recovering from rheumatic fever. 
Lucy is at first contemptuously amused by Jeff's advances; 
later as a result of a telephone quarrel with her husband, 
she succumbs to Jeffs advances, and they begin an affair 
which lasts the summer. Perhaps the most painful scene 
in the novel is when the lovers are discovered one after- 
noon by Tony, who, in apprehensive curiosity, peers 
through the window of the cottage where they rendezvous. 
Tony suddenly matures, calls his father and informs him 
of the affair, and makes a complete emotional break with 
both parents. As handled, though, the scene has little 
more than shock value. 

Lucy agrees to keep living with her husband, but only 
if he will put Tony in boarding school and shut his eyes to 
her infidelities. Almost over night Oliver becomes a Bab- 
bitt-type of personality, and Tony, the most pathetic figure 
in the book, develops a protective patina of resistance 
which keeps him from responding wholly to any emo- 
tional attachment. 

The novel is told in a series of flashbacks. Tony is a 
grown man, living in Paris, where he supports his wife and 
child as a free-lance cartoonist (he has a gift for wry 
caricature). He still distrusts his emotions, and Shaw 
suggests that because of his inability to trust and to feel 
deeply, his marriage will fail. Scenes which could have 
been shaped into a good short story disintegrate and lose 
their dramatic effect when expanded to meet the require- 
ments of the novel. One feels that after having plotted 
capriciously Shaw became so bored with the story that, 
consciously or unconsciously, he gave it only a superficial 
treatment. Lucy eventually tires of her promiscuous ad- 
ventures and, in an effort at some sort of atonement, de- 
votes herself to an UNRRA-type of organization which 
aids displaced European children. In a disappointing 
conclusion, Lucy and Tony are reunited, quite by chance, 
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in Paris. Tony is stil] sullen and resentful, but his mother 
persuades him to drive with her to the grave of his father, 
Oliver, who died melodramatically in the final days of the 
war in Europe. Lucy has become a virtuous woman with- 
out any convincing explanation for the transformation of 
character, and Tony softens and discards his cynical shell. 


Then they smiled at each other and were like any other mother 
and grown son placidly parting after a day in the country. — 
He watched her for a moment, going through the lobby toward 
the desk, a tall heavy woman, lonely and showing her age, solid 
and reconciled and without illusions about herself. Then he got 
into the car and drove home. 

There is no dramatic justification for this tranquil con- 
clusion. Tony leaves his mother and goes home. 


Tony went into the bedroom he shared with his wife. Dora 
was sleeping, too, on her back, breathing steadily, her head thrown 
back, and her two hands up in front of her face, as though she 
were defending herself. Tony undressed quietly in the darkness 
and slipped into bed. He lay still for a few moments, thinking, 
Another day in my life. 

Then he turned on his side and gently drew his wife’s hands 
down from her face and took her in his arms and slept. 

There is some fine writing in Lucy Crown, but in com- 
parison to Shaw’s other novels it is themeless, formless, 
and not a valid work of art. 

Shaw’s most recent novel, Two Weeks in Another Town, 
is his most ambitious attempt since The Young Lions. 
Moreover, it has particular significance since it is the first 
novel in which the author seems consciously to identify 
himself with several of his characters. The protagonist is 
Jack Andrus, a one-time actor whose career collapsed as a 
result of war injuries. Now working in Paris for NATO, 
Andrus accepts the offer of an old friend, Maurice De- 
laney, a director whose creative days are behind him, to 
come to Rome and dub in the dialogue for the star. The 
novel is well-laced with flashbacks to the Hollywood of 
the late 1930's, but the flashbacks solidify the story and 
do not interfere with the progression of the plot. With 
one exception, the introduction of a meaningless love affair 
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between Andrus and a young Italian girl, Shaw avoids the 
fictional clichés which have studded his more popular 
novels. The story is a bitter one of disillusionment and 
disappointment, and its tone is often one of despair, but the 
theme is one which must have haunted Shaw for years— 
what is the position of the still-competent artist who has 
passed his creative prime? Should he turn out competent 
but specious material which succeeds on the strength of 
his past reputation, or should he devote himself to another 
endeavor? Andrus, the former actor, has withdrawn from 
the artistic world, but Delaney, the director, is still active, 
relying on skill, technique, and reputation rather than 
creative ingenuity. Contrasted against these two extreme 
positions is Bresach, a young scenarist and aspiring direc- 
tor who, in spite of his eccentricity and neuroticism (Bre- 
sach visits his psychiatrist daily ), has vigor and talent well 
in advance of his years. Delaney is doomed to a continu- 
ous imitation of his post-war films, and Andrus eventually 
returns to the security of his job in Paris. Bresach is the 
only character who retains an enthusiasm for his work. On 
the last page of the novel Bresach sees Andrus off at the 
airport. 

“In the meantime,” Bresach said, “have you any advice for me?” 

Jack ran his fingers through his hair, taking time, trying to find 
the one word that would help. Then he remembered Carrington, 
that marvellous man and what he had told the young actor who 
had come to him and asked for advice on how to be a good actor. 

“Be delighted,” Jack said. He touched the boy’s shoulder with 
his hand, then went through the door into customs, leaving Bre- 
sach standing there alone. 

Like Andrus, Shaw is now in his middle forties. Also 
like Andrus, he prefers to live in Europe, separated both 
by an ocean and twenty years from the American scene 
which first inspired him to write. At forty-seven, it is 
doubtful that Shaw can respond creatively to those events 
which moved him to lyric eloquence fifteen or more years 
ago. 

Shaw’s most recent collection of short stories, Tip on a 
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Dead Jockey (1957), is as skillfully written as any of his 
earlier ones. Almost any one of them would serve as a 
good model for a class in creative writing, but the old inti- 
mate glow and the compassionate analysis of people and 
themes familiar to both the author and his readers are 
gone, for Shaw is now writing for a popular audience. 
Instead of capitalizing on his ability to create mood and 
atmosphere, he frequently resorts to a highly cinematic 
plot (Tip on a Dead Jockey was successfully filmed by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer two years ago). Often passages 
in his stories sound more like ersatz Hemingway than 
Shaw. The final paragraph in Tip on a Dead Jockey reads 
as follows: 

He walked back to the hotel because he was through with taxis, 
and went up and sat on the edge of his bed in his room, in the dark, 
without taking his coat off. I better get out of here, he thought, 
rubbing the wet off the end of his nose with the back of his hand. 
This continent is not for me. 

For all that it has a familiar ring, this is good professional 
writing. This staccato eloquence is even more evident in 
an early scene in Two Weeks in Another Town when An- 
drus is leaving his family at the airport. 

“Daddy”’—the boy turned away from the window toward his 
father—“were you ever in a plane that caught fire?” 

“Yes,” Jack said. 

“What happened?” 

“They put the fire out.” 

“That was lucky,” the boy said. 

“Yes.” 

This excerpt is almost too tough and clipped; still, I sup- 
pose any American writer living in Paris and writing about 
other expatriate Americans should be permitted a few 
Hemingwayisms (generally speaking, Shaw is not a Hem- 
ingway imitator). The main fault I find with this kind of 
writing is that it is too bad to praise and too good to criti- 
cize. Even if one recognizes an all too familiar style, he is 
loathe to carp if it is brilliantly handled. Shaw might be 
using more technique, per se, than he formerly did, and 
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he might consciously be relying more on plot and on con- 
trivance than on his impressions, but the writing itself is 
still excellent, and from the point of view of style one feels 
that Shaw is still delighted (if not completely satisfied ) 
with his own work. 

But the theme which recurs again and again in Two 
Weeks in Another Town is what is the position in the world 
of art of the creative artist who is reduced to mere manipu- 
lation of technique and self-imitation. What should the 
writer do when he ceases to be delighted with his own 
performance? Self-delusion acts only as a temporary nar- 
cotic; there are those awful moments when the artist is 
forced to compare himself as he now is to what he once 
was. 

On his first night in Rome, Delaney takes Andrus to see 
a revival of a post-war film which they had made together. 
Both men sit together in a semi-deserted theater and watch 
the work which they were capable of doing two decades 
ago. 

When the lights came up, he sat, silently for a moment. Then 
he shook his head to clear away the past. He turned to Delaney 
who was slumped in his seat, his hand up to the earpiece of his 
glasses, looking tough and bitter, like an old catcher who has just 
lost a close game. 

“Maurice,” he said gently, loving him, and meaning what he 
said, “you're a great man.” 

Delaney sat without stirring, almost as if he hadn’t heard Jack. 
He took off the heavy, thick-rimmed glasses and stared down at 
them, symbol of pride outraged, vanity at bay, of vision clouded 
and distorted by age. 

“I was a great man,” he said harshly. “Let’s get out of here.” 

Later, when his attempts at dubbing are going poorly, 
Andrus faces the problem honestly. 


“Wait a minute Maurice,” Jack said. “Maybe this isn’t going to 
a. Maybe it’s been too long and I’ve lost the gift. If I ever 

ad it.” 

“You had it, you had it,” Delaney said impatiently. 

“Anyway,” Jack said, “if you want to get somebody else, I'll bow 
out right now. Before we waste any more of your time and my 
time. Ill get on the afternoon plane to Paris and maybe every- 
body'll be a lot happier.” 
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“Don’t be in such a goddamn hurry to give up,” Delaney said. 
“After one heur. What the hell’s wrong with you? Where do 
you think I'd be today if I quit like that?” 

“I just wanted to let you know that you're not stuck with me, if 
you don’t want to be,” Jack said. 

“Now Jack . . .” Maurice smiled at him winningly, warmly, 
“you're not going to turn sensitive on me, are you?” 

But moments of honest self-recognition are rare with De- 
laney. He is an egocentric who thrives on adulation; he 
can exist only by deluding himself and others into believ- 
ing that his is still a vital talent. He must be surrounded 
by admirers who reassure him of his own genius. Without 
praise, however hollow and meaningless it might be, he is 
nothing. Alone, the realization of his failure begins to 
gnaw at him like a soul-destroying malignancy for which 
there is no remedy. He has a serious accident while horse- 
back riding in Rome and must absent himself from the 
studio for at least six weeks. In a state of mild delirium 
he admits that his recent films have been mere artistic 
facsimiles of his early productions. He begs Andrus to 
supervise production during his absence and remembers 
a script by the young scenarist, Bresach, which he has read. 


“Get that kid . . . what’s his name?” 

“Bresach.” 

“Get him to help you. Call him the dialogue director or your 
assistant or whatever. I read his script ¥ 

“But you told me you hadn't,” Jack said. 

Delaney smiled weakly against the pillow. 

“I wanted to sound him out first. The script’s too damned good 
for a kid that age. I didn’t want to praise him from the beginning. 


They're tricks in every trade, Jack . . . I have a hunch about 
that kid. He’s hot. He’s got the movies in his blood. He'll come 
up with a lot of ideas. Use him .. .” 


Use him, Jack thought. 

“Listen to him. Pick his brain,” Delaney went on, gasping. 
“Maybe this is just what this picture needs. I have a hunch about 
him. That’s the way I was at that age. Maybe this picture’ll start 
me all over again. Jack, you promise . . . you promise, don’t 
you? I need you : 


But Bresach proves to be even better than Delaney had 
hoped. After a few days on the set it is obvious that the 
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finished product will be unmistakably his and not De- 
laney’s. When the producer suggests that Delaney take 
a prolonged recuperative vacation and let Bresach direct 
his next film, the old director’s vanity reasserts itself, and 
he uses his authority to have Andrus and Bresach banned 
from the set. 

Delaney sighed. “Jack,” he said flatly, “if I hear you’re any- 
where near that set tomorrow I’m going to get out of bed and come 
down and get behind the camera myself.” 

“Maurice,” Jack said, “this may be the last chance I get to-talk 
to you—maybe the last chance anybody'll get to talk to you—so 
youll have to listen to the truth for once. You’ve ruined yourself 
out of vanity, Maurice . . . Youre a man teetering on the 
edge of a cliff and everybody knows it. Everybody but you. 
Maurice, I’ve done everything I can to pull you back—there’s still 
a chance you can be ssaved—there’s still a lot to be saved 
Don’t throw it away.’ 

“Get out of town, Jack,” Delaney whispered. “Fast.” 

As presented, Delaney is a figure more deserving of pity 
than contempt. His pretenses are pathetic, and ultimately 
he succeeds in fooling no one, not even himself. He sym- 
bolizes the danger of living in the past, and Shaw seems to 
say that an artist who refuses to move with the times and 
adapt his talent accordingly will eventually fall victim to 
self-imitation. Just as yesterday's news makes stale jour- 
nalism, the superficially manipulated events, themes, and 
techniques of twenty years ago make for specious, imita- 
tive art. 

This is the moral issue which Shaw has examined in 
Two Weeks in Another Town, and while the novel lacks 
the concentrated impact that we find in his best stories, 
one gets the feeling that Shaw feels this problem deeply 
and had dramatized it to the best of his ability. Though 
his best writing is undoubtedly found in his pre-war stories, 
he has tried (successfully, I believe) to avoid repetition or 
self-imitation. Now essentially a novelist rather than a 
short story writer, Shaw’s talent is still best suited to de- 
scriptions of mood and atmosphere. When he expands this 
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talent and writes a novel on the grand, popular scale, one 
feels the strain, but at the same time one senses an honest 
effort. His style is still remarkable for its rhetorical flu- 
idity. He does not wallow nostalgically in the past, and 
in every novel he attempts to say something as well as to 
entertain. He is, then, an honest professional. 

If Shaw could expand his talent into a short novel and 
avoid the insertion of superfluous plot and contrivance, he 
might produce something comparable in quality to the best 
of his early stories. If not, one can only hope that he con- 
tinue to find delight in his ability to write well. 
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Weekend 
WILLIAM FOX, JR. 
Friday 

Week 

goes away it goes away 
slowly 

like 
riff of skins 
no 
more like cymbals 
after that last mad 
CRASH! 


and we're back where we're supposed to be. 


Saturday 
Way out of it 
now 
out 
but good 
and sleepsleepsleepy wake waylate 
lazy 
shortsclad 
eggs-over-easy 
canarysong kittenmeow littlelovelaugh 
and you smiling at me 

in my two hundred thirty thousand four hundred second 
instant of 

realité. 


Sunday 


You also make a music 
for today, today. 











looking forward .. . 


S THE MipweEst QuaRTERLY rounds out its second year of pub- 
lication, its editors can and do look forward confidently to 
Volume III, Number 1 of which will appear in October. During 
the past spring we reached the point at which unsolicited manu- 
scripts discussing all manner of subjects from anthropology to 
zoology began to arrive in a fairly steady stream. Indeed, this 
flow of manuscripts has been something of a problem to the edi- 
tors, all of whom are full-time faculty members at this college with 
a multiplicity of academic responsibilities in addition to their 
editorial chores. Most of our contributors have shown a high 
degree of patience with us; a few, on the other hand, have demon- 
strated understandable exasperation with us. Very many poets 
have entrusted us with their offerings with the result that we cur- 
rently have a good supply of verse for future issues. Some short 
story writers have also submitted their work to us, but our policy 
is still based on the conviction that there are many other vehicles 
for the publication of fiction. 

At the same time, subscriptions continue to come in agreeable 
numbers, not only new subscriptions (which are always welcome) 
but renewals (which we insist on interpreting as votes of confi- 
dence). In addition to regular subscriptions, our mailing list has 
grown extensively in the past six months by the addition of an at- 
tractive variety of exchange agreements. Among the journals we 
are now receiving in exchange for our own, the following recent 
arrivals stand out: The Beloit Poetry Journal; Epoch, a quarterly 
of contemporary literature; Logoi, published by the students of 
Trinity College and Trinity Theological Seminary in Chicago; Mid- 
west, a magazine of poetry and opinion also published in Chicago; 
The Texas Quarterly, and Wisconsin Studies in Contemporary Lit- 
erature. While it is impossible in the space available to comment 
extensively on each of the foregoing, it does seem appropriate to 
say a few words here about some of them. 

The spring issue of The Beloit Poetry Journal contains the work 
of some thirty-nine poets including two whose verse we published 
in our spring issue of last April: E. H. Templin and Raymond 
Roseliep. The spring issue of Epoch contains a variety of verse, 
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fiction and reviews. Epoch is published at Cornell University at 
Ithaca, New York, and appears in October, January and April of 
each year. 

Midwest was originally announced as The Midwest Review, but 
the editor, R. R. Cuscaden explains that “a change of name became 
imperative after [he] received sixteen articles on Henry James 
and twenty-one sestinas in one week.” Like Epoch, Midwest is 
published three times a year; poetry, articles and reviews are 
solicited, but, like THe Mmwest Quarterty, Midwest uses no 
fiction. The Texas Quarterly, it will surprise no one to learn, 
is the biggest publication on our long list of exchanges. Its spring 
issue is a special one dealing with the “Image of Spain” and in- 
cludes nearly three hundred pages of articles, reviews, sketches, 
photographs, and poetry in both Spanish and English. It is pub- 
lished by the University of Texas at Austin, and Harry H. Ransom 
is its general editor. 
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